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GENERAL EpvucaTIONAL ConvENTION : 

















cational conventior that was to have taken place last | 


; good fortune in this respect, at the earliest possible 


day. We wish we could speak as cheerfully of the 
| other kind of support—meaning thereby “ material 
| aid ;” but no doubt times will mend. 


Hone Events: The chennieling of these ceased 


The edu-| during the past two or three months, for the sufficient 


reason that there were none of an educational charac- 


May, in Harrisburg, will soon be called at the same | ter, or too few to be worth the gathering, to chron- 


place, and be held probably in the fore part of Novem-| 
ber. The time, etc., will be announced in the Octo-| 
ber number. 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION 1861. 


The only | d by the last f the} 
Se ee ee aoe which we have fallen, seemed to indicate that 


ar it would be a failure, or at best the smallest assem- 
| blage of the teachers of the State yet held. 


Legislature were of a local nature,—mostly relating 
to new or independent districts, and to the power to! 
borrow money by particular districts. 

It was enacted also, that in Butler county no 
school director shall be eligible to the office of town-! 
ship or borough Auditor, nor shall any such auditor, 
be eligible to the office of school director. 


The act “to authorize the directors of Chester} . 


and Delaware counties to select sites for school 
houses” without consent of owner, was also extended 
to the counties of Pike, Westmoreland, Crawford, 
Wayne, Erie and Fayette. 





To ovr Corresronpents: The length of the 
proceedings of the late meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, leaves little room, in this number, 
for any matter except the Official, &c.; but our 


generous contributing friends shall have as many of | 


their articles inserted in the next as it “ will hold.” 
It may be, and no doubt is, true, that other enterpri- 
ses are injured and deranged by the war ; but in the 
matter of communications,—and those too of the 
best kind,—the Journal has never. been so favored 
and well supported, as at present. For this, the edi- 
tor feels deeply grateful, and will make every effort 
to let the reader also participate in the benefit of his 





licle. Next month this department of the J ournal’s 
| contents will also probably be resumed. 


THE LEWISBURG MEETING. 
We went to this meeting as to the performance of 
|an unpleasant task. The signs of the fearful times 


But go 
we did, and go we knew a few others would; and 


| to meet them,—so few in number and so depressed 


in spirit as to promise a gloomy time of it,—formed 
| the unpleasantness that was dreaded. But how agree- 
ably were all who went,—each, we presume, feeling 
it a duty to go, in order to show fealty to the good 
cause,—how greatly were all surprised! Instead of 
the smallest meeting yet held, it was medium in size, 
excellent in material, and most interesting and use- 
ful in proceedings ;—as it is believed the reader will 
say, after perusing all the sayings and doings, with 
which this number of the Journal is nearly filled. 
Before speaking of the pleasant features of the 
meeting, it is well and only just to allude to a few 
that were of an opposite character. For instance: 
The President was not only not in his place, but 
his absence was unaccounted for. Perhaps there 
may have been good reason for both omissions ; if so, 


-we shall with pleasure hereafter make them known. 


If not, they are to be regretted. Neither were there 
any members present from the counties west of the 
mountains, except two from Westmoreland, who de- 
serve much credit therefor. So also, among the lack- 
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ing, one of the promised Reports was not read, and 


one of the announced A ddresses was not delivered not- 
withstanding the careful preparation by the efficient 
Executive committee, and promises no doubt given. 

Now for the pleasures and successes of the meet- 
ing :-— 

In the first place, the arrangements for travel to 
Lewisburg were, we believe, satisfactory :—few, if 
any, of those complications and embarrassments usu- 
ally growing out of excursion tickets, being experi- 
enced. 

In the second place, Lewisburg is a beautiful and 
quiet town, with an intelligent and hospitable people; 
and of itself, was worth paying full fare there and 
back, to see it and behold the fine scenery and 
country round about, and to become acquainted with 
its inhabitants. 

In the third place, the arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of the members were satisfactory, and 
those for the ladies admirable in kind and, we hear, 
delightful in enjoyment. 

In the fourth place, Lewisburg University and its 
learned and liberal Faculty, did honor to themselves 
and the cause of learning, by the reception, enter- 
tainment and assiduous attention lavished upon the 
Association. This part of the “ programme” could 
not have been improved. 

In the fifth place, the attendance of members, was, 
as has already been hinted, much larger—very much 
larger,—than the most sanguine could have anticipa- 
ted under the circumstances; and the audiences given 
by Lewisburg, as creditable to the town as they were 
agreeable and flattering to the Association. 

In the sixth place, the proceedings,—but here we 
are getting on delicate ground and might be accused 
of unduly lauding an Association of which we have 
the honor to be an humble member, did we express 
And as 
each will read for himself, we leave the verdict on 


all we feel on this division of the subject. 


this point to others; and therefore will close this | 


hasty article with the general remark, that,—take it 
all in all,—the Association has every reason to be 
satisfied with the Lewisburg meeting, and the pro- 
fession to feel increased confidence in its permanence 
as an organization, and its usefulness as an educa- 
tional agent. 


THE TEACHERS’ CANNON. 


For some years our Teachers’ Association, with the 
thrift of Pennsylvanians, have been slowly accums- 
lating a small surplus fund, and, unlike similar asso- 
ciations in other States, have kept out of all “ en- 
tagling ailiances,” by which means their credit has 
always been good and their means to meet wants 
abundant. In these circumstances, what was to be 
done with the surplus ?—for it was not required for 
the ordinary purposes of the society. The question 
of corporal punishment could be discussed and almost 
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settled ; book agents—those hardest of all hard ca- 
ses—could be disposed of ; “the proviso to the 41st 
section” had been swallowed ; even the “ organ” was 
found not to be indispensable ;—but that “ fund” had 
got to be a ticklish question, and had like to raise a 
| row, (or settle a Row, if it had not been right settled,) 
when behold, a half Quaker member of the Associa- 
| tion solved the difficulty by proposing to buy a can- 
‘non with it, and present it (the cannon) to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to aid in putting down the 
rebellion! The idea took at once; and a unanimous 
vote passed to raise a collection in addition to the 
fund, (some $300,) and do the thing decently. So 
a teachers’ gun may yet make a noisein the world. 

Seriously—we like this movement, as showing the 
loyalty of a body of men and women on whose loy- 
alty that of the future so much depends; and our 
readers will be pleased to learn that the collection 
promises to be sufficient to carry out, very fully and 
creditably, the will of the Association. 

J. M.S.: We observe, that the piece on “ The 
Common School Teacher,” by James 8. Swank, in 
a former number of this Journal, has been repub- 
lished entire in the R. I. School Master. From 
the fact, that this is one of the ablest edited School 
Journals in this country, this is no slight compli- 
ment. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 
SopereR Views: What we greatly need in this 
country, is the inculcation of soberer views of life. 
Boys and girls are bred to discontent. Everybody 
is after a high place, and nearly all fail to get one; 
an@ failing, lose heart, temper and content. The 
multitude dress beyond their means, and live be- 
yond their necessities, to keep up a show of being 
what they are not. Farmers’ daughters do not love 
to become farmers’ wives, and even their fathers 
and mothers stimulate their ambition to exchange 
\their station for one standing higher in the world’s 
estimation. Humble employments are held in con- 
tempt, and humble powers are everywhere making 
high employments contemptible. Our children 
need to be educated, to fill, in christian humility, 
the subordinate offices of life which they must fill, 
jand taught to respect humble callings, and to beau- 
\tify them by lives of contented and glad industry. 
When public schools accomplish an end so desir- 
able as this, they will fill their mission, and they 
will not before.—Dr. J. G. Holland of Springfield 


Republican, 

A Goop Brermntne: So I seized the broom and 
went to work. It was early, not yet:eight o'clock : 
how much might not be accomplished in an hour! 
I was soon enveloped in a cloud, not of glory, but 
jef dust. Huge:grey spiders were remorslessly dis- 


lodged, and their cunniugly-wrought fabrics, dain- 
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tier than the finest silks, were torn and scattered | suggested to me by my profession, and that is, that 
by the ruthless broom. Once I might have felt |the exercise of the organs of the breast, by sing- 
some movings of pity, or some twinges of con- |ing, contributes very much to defend them from 
science, at such wholesale destruction; but not |those diseases to which the climate and other 
now. I was desperate. Benches were put to-|causes expose them. The Germans are seldom af- 
gether, piece to piece, and made to stand bolt up-|flicted with consumption, nor have I ever known 
right. Occasionally a little mouse peered its bright | but one instance of spitting blood among them.— 
eyes out of a hole in the corner, as if wondering | This I believe, is in part occasioned by the strength 
what the uproar meant. But steadily the discip- jwhich their lungs acquire by exercising them freely in 
line went on. The pail was carried down to a) vocal music,—for this constitutes an essential branch 
little brook not far away, and left to recover itself; of their education.—Dr. Rush. 

the cup was scoured till it reflected back in fright- 
ful caricature the flushed face before it; the rod| Darsonva ARRANGENESTS : A paper giving an 
was broken into a dozen pieces and thrown out of jaccount of Toulouse, in France, says: “It is a 
the window, with a few exclamations of pity and |large town, containing sixty thousand inhabitants, 


contempt for the man who had used it.—Michigan |Duilt entirely of brick.” This is equalled only by a 
Jour. of Education. known description of Albany, which runs thus :— 


| Albany is a city of eight thousand houses, and 
Primary Instruction: The power of a school twenty-five thousand inhabitants, with most of their 
system should be displayed, most exhaustively upon | gable ends te the street.” —Eclectic Magazine. 
its infants, and it is high time the pernicious false- | 
hood that any teacher will do to instruct little ‘ ; Sr 
‘who has just arrived at Washington, her home, 


children, were buried in practice, as it is already| . : - 
in theory. Of a truth, the right unfolding of a |sives an interesting account of her recent journey. 
' 2 She had been employed as a teacher in Alabama 


child, demands for its accomplishment, the keenest | : pp 
insight, adorned vith the highest philosophy. As| mr soune “ne. Finding that she could not longer 
much should go towards the training of a soul into |8*@F at the South, because she came from the lati- 
immortal strength and beauty, as towards the cell ane of Washington, she started and reached 
of sages, or the throne of kings.—Dr. Hill in Ohio | Manassas Junction on the 17th of June, only 

twenty-seven miles from home. She went to Gen. 


| Beauregard’s headquarters to obtain a pass, and 

Natura Oratory : I had counted upon having | received a flat denial. She begged, but in vain.— 
a few remarks made by the minister that afternoon, | She promised to take an oath not to speak of what 
as a closing exercise ; so after getting through with |She had heard or seen, but she received this reply : 
the appointed duties, I turned almost mechanical- |“ You know too much; you can’t go through.”— 
ly to the old ladies, asking them if they had any | This roused the spirit of the girl, and she replied : 
remarks to make, saying that I should be most |" Well, sir, I shall go home if I have to go by the 


happy to hear them. Just the words I had intend-| Way of New Zealand to get there.” She had pro- 
ed to say to the minister. Mrs. Bemis, the elder | Vided herself with a revolver, and now found occa- 


of the two, responded to my invitation. sion to use it. Her trunks had been broken open, 
“T aint got but little to say,” said she, rising while she was absent to see the brave Gen. Beaure- 
while her fingers picked nervously at the corner | gard, and a fellow undertook to retain them ; where- 
of her apron, “ an’ that is, that I’m right glad that | upon, with great coolness, she drew her revolver, 
you have been trying so hard to train our children. |and told him, that her trunks would go where she 
An’ now, boys and gals, I want you to bear it in|went. The graceless coward offered no further 
mind, that this ere dear little gal has been a work-|opposition. She had nothing to do but retrace 
ing and worrying the flesh off on her to educate | her steps, take a journey of two thousand miles 
your minds, an’ you mustn’t forget it, as soon as | back to Alabama, thence, via Chattanooga, Louis- 
you leave the school house. I wish your fathers | ville, Cincinnati, Wheeling, Harrisburg, Baltimore 
an’ mothers had come up here to-day, to see how|to Washington.— Mass, Teacher. 
faithful the little creature has been to you. I haint 
much learning, you all know by my talk; but I 
know wheén folks do their work well, if I can’t tell 
jest how it’s done. An’ it’s my mind, that you 
boys an’ gals have learnt well, an’ that your school- this she can never do without a thorough domestic 
marm deserves to hear the text, ‘ Well done, thou |¢ducation ;—one which comprises all the practical 


good and faithful servant.’”—R. J. School Master. | details of good housewifery,—from the cooking of « 
simple vegetable, to the preparation of the most de- 


Srnatna: I here introduce a fact, which has been ‘licate dainty,—from the darning of # stocking to the 











A Herorne: A young lady nineteen years of age, 


School Journal. 








Femate Epveation: It is woman's office to be 
ichief in household affairs,—to provide for the com- 
fort and happiness of those beneath her roof. And 
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embroidery of lace. From the kitchen ‘o the par- 
lor, from the cellar to the garret, in every depart- 
ment, she should be perfectly at home. It matters 
not that she may be in such a situation in life that 
she will never be called upon to perform these house- 
hold duties. So much greater is the propriety, nay, 
necessity, that she should be thoroughly versed in 
them all; that her ignorance may not be taken ad- 
vantage of by those in her employ; nor that those 
in her employ, through her ignorance, be wrongly 
treated by unjust and absurd requirements.—New 
York Teacher. 


‘VACATION : 

Vacation is here; there is no school to-day ; 
I am glad, I am glad it has come ! 

O, the times we shall have in the romp and the play, 
And the blessings of staying at home! 


We may wander beneath the cool spreading shade, 
Or list to the honey-bird’s song; 

Or sport with delight on the green glassy glade, 
Or wander the streamlets along. 


We may visit together the children we love, 
And mingle in innocent mirth ; 

And this whole vacation with spirit improve, 
And spend it for all it is worth. 


Good things we shall have while vacation shall last, 
And after go gladly to school : 

When the school day of life forever is past, 
Who desires to be known as a fool ?—Illinois Teacher. 





A Canpiz anp a Boor: Our fathers used to 
teach, that three things were especially efficacious 
in driving out the devil. These three were, a bell, 
a candle, and a book. 

Bating the article of a bell, our fathers taught 
wisely. A Candle,and a Book! They will exor- 
cise devils—the devil of indolence, the devil of 
boorishness, and the whole brood of blue devils.— 
Try them, young man. In the hours of despondency, 
when you are tempted to seek forgetfulness of self 
in the revel and the dance, try them; in the din of 
martial life, that everywhere breaks on the ear, try 
them. Do not forget the book in the newspaper ; 
the presumption is, that you read the newspaper 
too much. Much newspaper reading is apt to pro- 
duce a species of mental dissipation. To know 
that a barn was struck by lightuing in a neighbor- 
ing State, is not knowledge. To know that a man 
fell in any particular battle,—although, perhaps, a 
very desirable thing to know, is not knowledge. 

A candle and a book—a book that will make you 
think. Indeed no other is worth the candle. With 
our utilitarian habits, it were well to bear this in 
mind. Submit an ear of corn to a utilitarian, and 
he will tell you, that its highest function is “ to feed 
Ask a botanist its highest function, and 
he will tell you, “ to grow—to multiply itself.” And 
so too, the function of a book is not so much to 
fill the mind as to stimulate its growth. Mere facts 
lodged in the memory, are of little worth. To en- 
rich the mind, they must be assimilated. The Tali- 


swine,” 


pot palm spreads a leaf forty feet in circumference. 
It wil! catch and hold much rain and dew, but this 
it has no power to assimilate. The little tea plant 
spreads but a tiny leaf, and catches a little mois- 
ture, but this little it elaborates into the very es- 
sence of luxury. We would have the mind hold 
knowledge, not as the Talipot holds moisture, but 
rather as the tea. Only a few minds—a Milton, a 
Leibnitz, a Macaulay—can hold out a great leaf to 
catch the rains and the dews of knowledge of all 
times and all peoples! 


The rage of our people is for enlargement, bulk, 


‘even at the expense of quality. In our agricul- 


tural fairs, we give premiums for the largest fruit, 
the largest cabbage-head. In our educational sys- 
tems, we imitate the same process. In our schools 
and colleges too, it often happens, that the largest 


cabbage-head takes off the prize.—Jndiana School 


Journal. 


Tue Transrormation : So much isit the fashion 
in.some circles, to despise labor, and so shrewd 
are women to discover this, that I have seen per- 
sons, who have done the hardest and most menial 
service, affect entire ignorance of all domestic af- 
fairs. You who live in the rural! districts, where 
you all labor, and are all sufficiently sensible to ap- 
preciate its dignity and respectability, can hardly 
imagine, that such follies are perpetrated. A girl 
whom I knew, once performed the chief offices of 
the kitchen, and was a sort of general servant for 
a whole family, often milking cows, harnessing 
horses, etc.; but when she got into a city boarding 
school, she was utterly ignorant, as if she had de- 
scended from the region of the gods who live on 
ambrosia and rectar. She readily took to worsted 
work and piano-thumping, to perfumery and dis- 
play of dress; and very soon she became as lan- 
guishing and dependant as any votary of fashion. 
Her versatility was the chief thing in her, to be 
admired; and a grand woman she might have 
made, if she had not fallen a victim to this false 
sentiment. Had she had moral principle to guide 
and control her energies, had she been truthful and 
duly impressed with the holy necessities of labor, 
who can say how useful and beautiful she might 
have been? Only last evening, I heard a simper- 
ing, newly-married woman parading her want of 
knowledge. She knew nothing of cooking what- 
ever. She had tried to make cake a dozen times 
since she had been keeping house, but it was a 
failure on every occasion. In the company was a 
shrewd young man who listened to her story, 
which was a matter of much merriment to herself; 
and although he meant to be civil I dare say, yet 
his lip curled with contempt, and his whole expres- 
sion declared most emphatically, “ What a goose 
of a wife you are !”—ZJndiana School Journal. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
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313. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN AUG., 1861. 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Allegheny, Birmingham E. John Hughes, $210 00 
- Neville, Wm. Dickson, 23 20 

= Pitt, Wm. A. Herron, 192 40 

- Reserve, Richard Danver, 220 00 
Berks, Bern, Upper, Reuben Seaman, 153 60 
Butler, Cranberry, James W. Garvin, 88 40 
Centre, Farmers Mills, I.John Rishel, 30 00 
_ Penn, Henry Krumrine, 104 00 
Clarion, Beaver, Alex. Mclihattan, 101 60 
tg Paint, John Shutt, 30 80 
Clearfield, Chest, Jonath’n Westover 80 40 
? Curwensville borH. P. Thompson, 54 40 

” Girard, Charles Mignot, 44 80 

si Woodward, Saml. Henderson, 22 40 
Fayette, Jefferson, Thomas Murphy, 122 00 
Greene, Gilmore, Geo. Hennon, Jr., 69 60 
ve Washington, Benjamin Ross, 66 80 
Whiteley, C. P. Morris, 93 60 
Juniata, Patterson, Geo. M. Kulp, 60 40 
Luzerne, Madison, Roswell W. Noble,106 80 
Lycoming, Franklin, Michael Renn, 66 40 
aad Shrewsbury, George Corson, 26 00 
Mercer, Jamestown bor., John Reed, 26 40 
Northampton, Bath bor., Samuel Straub, 66 40 
Northumber’d, Augusta, Upper,Charles Eckman, 106 40 
Perry, Miller, Henry D. Smith, 32 00 
Potter, Harrison, Benjamin Thomas, 92 80 
= Portage(Cam.co) Deloss Burlingame, 15 20 

bs Roulette, Wm. McDowell, 45 60 

* Summit, Wash’n Haskins, 15 60 
Somerset, Greenville, Henry J.Hershiser, 49 20 
Westmoreland, Union, Ind.(bal) Eliphalet a, 10 40 
Scrubgrass, Jas. Andesnee, Sr. 84 00 


Venango, 


STATE APPROPRIATION FOR 1861-2. 

An erroneous impression is entertained in some parts 
of the State, that the appropriation for the school year 
beginning on the Ist Monday in June, 1861, was with- 
drawn by the State Legislature and applied to the support 
of the war. It is therefore proper to say, that our State 
has not thus disgraced herself. 


districts, will be the same as it was last year, the aggregate | 
appropriations were greater in amount than for any year | 
since 1840. The appropriation to the districts will there- 
fore be paid out as usual, as soon as each shall have filed 
the proper certificate that the schools were open and in 
operation, according to law, at least four months after the | 


first Monday in June, 1861. 





ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 

314. Question: Which pays the constable for servirg | 
certificates of their election on school Directors,—the 
county or the school district ?—Loretto Bor. Dt., Cambria | 
county. 

ANswER: By the 2nd section of the act of 13th June, 
1840, on the subject, (P. L. 1840, page 684,) the constable | 
gives notice of the election of all township or borough | 
officers ;—by the 5th section of the school law of 1854, 
school Directors are to be elected “* in like manner’? with 


township and borough officers ; and by the 11th section of | 


the act of 1840, already cited, the constable is 
20 cents out of the county Treasury for delivering to each | 
officer elected a certificate of his election. Hence as a 


school director is beyond question a township or borough 


officer, within the meaning of the act of 1840, the con- 


stable is to be paid out of the county Treasury for deliver- | Director of Butler Dt., 


ing the certificate, as in the case of any other officer elec- 
ted at the same time. 
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On the contrary, while | 
the amount of appropriation payable, per taxable to the | 


to be paid | 
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| 315. Question: Which pays the assessor for assess- 
ing new-comers into a District, and for omissions, under 
the 35th section of the act of 1854 ;—the county or the 
District ?—Loretto Bor. Dt., Cambria co. 


ANsweER: The county. (See answer to No. 105, School 
Journal, Oct. 1860, page 104.) 
316. Question: Can the holder of a full Professional 


certificate be compelled to submit to a re-examination ?— 
Hempfield Dt., Westmoreland co. 


AnsweER: He cannot be compelled by the County 
intendent to be re-examined on any of the branches named 
in his certificate; though, when he desires to teach other 
branches not named in his certificate, he is to be examined 
in those like any other person. But in reference toe 
Board of Directors the case is somewhat different. They 
may always employ the holder of a Professional certifi- 
cate, without examination, to teach the branches in his 
certificate ; but, if they see fit, they may refuse to employ 
him, even to teach those branches, unless he submit to a 
This they have a perfect right to do, and 
He may 


Super- 


re-examination. 
it inflicts no injury on the professional teacher. 
decline their school on these terms and seek another ; or, 
if he is certain of his own competency, he will consent te 
be re-examined, and thus establish his claims. In the 
latter case, the County Superintendent is to re-examine 
him, with his own consent and at the request of the Board, 
and is only to grant him such certificate as the second ex- 
amination indicates ;—the old certificate, being annulled 
by the re-examination. 

317. Question: Ifa “‘ single freeman” follows “‘farm- 
ing’’.as an occupation, is he subject to the one dollar sin- 
gle freeman tax, for school purposes ?—Jessup Dt., Susque- 
hanna co. 


ANSWER: 
in the Assessor’s list. In that case, he has an occupation; 
and as it is only single freemen ‘* who do not follow any 
occupation” that are liable to the single freeman tax, he 


He is not, if he is returned as a “‘ farmer’? 


is not within the description of this provision of the law. 
It is true that he is exempt from this occupation tax, be- 
|cause he is a farmer; but so is the married man who is @ 
farmer. The only question is: 


,and if he has, whether that occupation does or does not 


Has he an occupation ; 


| pay school tax is immaterial. 


318. Question: Our Board have resolved to give the 
‘teachers $22 2 per month, for a term of five months; but if 
the people sending to any schoo] are satisfied with a teach- 
}er at less than $22, they may employ such a one, and ex- 
{pend the whole $110 in their schools, and thus have more 
| than five months schooling. Is this legal ?—Beale District, 
| Juniata co. 

ANSWER: It is not legal. 
to have the same duration of teaching, and this arrange- 
ment violates this rule. It is also illegal, inasmuch as it 
jentrusts some of the powers of the Board, (those of de- 
| termining the length of the term and of employing the 
| teacher,) to persons not responsible to the District. It is 
|also most injurious to the schools and the system, because 
lit encourages the employment of cheap and inferior teach- 


Each school in a District is 


| 
| 


ers. 


319. Question: Do 
|}means of the district will admit,’ 


not the words ‘“‘so far as the 
»? in the 9th section of the 


ischool law of 1854, authorize directors wholly to discon- 
| tinue their schools for a year or more, if in their opinion 
| the means of the people of the district will not bear the 


expense of keeping them open? And if so,is not the 
opinion of the Attorney General and the State Superia- 
tendent on the subject, in the July number, erroneous ~~ 
Butler co. 

ANsweER: We are not in the habit of replying to ano- 
nymous inquiries ; but as the questioner in this case really 
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seems to suppose his views sound, we will depart from| 


our rule, and sethim right. Thus: 

1. The duty of Directors to establish and keep schools 
in their district, is absolute and imperative. The words 
of the law are: ** They shall establish a sufficient number 
ef common schools for the education,of every individual 
above the age of five and over twenty-one years, in their 
respective districts, who may apply for admission and in- 
struction, either im person, or by parent, guardian or next 
friend. Art. 1, sec. 23, act of 8th May, 1854. If they 
refuse to do this, they are compéllable by mandamus, or re- 
movable under the 9th section. 

2. Their duty to open the schools and keep them in ope- 
ration not less than four months, annually, is no less abso- 
lute and imperative, as appears by the 38th section of the 
game act, which says: ** The school directors—of every 
district shall annually—determine the amount of school tax 
necessary to keep the schools of the district open and in 
operation not less than four nor more than ten months in 
the year ;”’ and the 10th section makes it their duty to levy 
and assess that amount. But, on the other hand: 

3. As to any term longer than four months and less 
than ten, the action of the Board is entirely discretionary. 
It is left, by the school law, wholly to their good sense 
and knowledge of the wants of the youth and the wishes 
and ability of the district. And therefore, just in this 
place and in this connection, come in the words from the 
9th section, quoted by the Director of Butler tp. District,— 
aptly and expressly leaving it to their discretion to keep 
the schools in operation longer than four months, if, and 
** so far as, the means of the district will permit.” 

Taking the whole act together, these words have no 


other place than this ; and they were duly considered and 
found to have this application, when the opimions in the 
July number were prepared. Those opinions are accord- 
ingly re-affirmed and commended to the consideration of 
every Board which is at all doubtful of its duty in the 
premises. 


320 Question: The following are two of the rules for 
the government of the schools of this District, adopted by 
the Board. Some doubts are entertained of their legality. 
Have we authority to enforce them ? 

Sec. 4. ** The regular days of admission of scholars shal] 
be the first day of each session and the first day of each 
teacher’s month; and no scholar shall be admitted to any 
but the first primary school except on those days, unless it 
shall be made to appear to the Board of Directors, that he 
or she was necessarily prevented from seeking admission 
at the proper time.”’ 

Sec. 6. ** Scholars who are absent from school three half 
days, within three consecutive weeks, shall forfeit their 
seats, until the next regular entrance day, unless it shall 
be made to appear to the Board of Directors, that such 
absence was necessary.”’—Shippensburg District, Cumber- 
land county. 


Answer: Both rules are legal, and have been found, 


in other districts composed of the larger towns, to be high- 
ly beneficial. 

** Admission”? to a common school, is not to be effected 
by the pupil walking in and taking his seat. He or some 
one for him must “ apply for admission and instruction.” 
Sec. 23, Art. I, act of 1854. 
to be to the Teacher, but to the proper Directors, who are 


And the application is not 


**to determine into which school each pupil shall be ad- 


: 


mitted.’? Same section, Art.1X. And as the irregular ad- 
mission of pupils disturbs classes and retards the progress 
ef the school, the Board have undoubtedly the discretion- 
ary power to say on which days admission shall take 


place; and as the first day of each term is, necessarily, 
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one of these, no one’s rights are infringed thereby,—be- 


cause if he did not then apply it was his own fault. Nor 


is the fixing of subsequent admission, on the first day of 
each month, unreasonable or opppressive,—particularly 
when taken in connextion with the latter clause of the 
Shippensburg rule on the subject. 

The power of Suspension as regulated by rule 6, is also 
legal and proper. Irregularity of attendance is undoubt- 
edly the greatest evil against which the schools have to 
contend ; and Directors, in the exercise of their ‘‘ gen- 
eral supervision,” are to adopt every legitimate means for 
its prevention or decrease. Absence for three or even 
more half days within the period named, with the parent’s 
authority and stated excuse, is not of course the kind of 
absence intended by the rule;—for no public authority 
should deprive a parent of the services or assistance of 
But if without this 


authority, absence from school to the extent specified, 


his child when required by himself. 


may be fairly characterized as “ refractory conduct,” and 
justify suspension ; and if persisted in to the extent of 
* incorrigibility,’’ it may even justify total ‘‘ expulsion.’ 
Same section, art. I. 

For these reasons, and others that might be adduced, 
both of the rules in question are believed to be legal and 
proper. 

ANSWERS TO TEACHERS, 

321. Question: Are teachers exempt from military 
duty ; and if so, does the exemption only include such as 
hold provisional certificates !—Teacher in Bucks co. 

Answer: Neither the holders of Professional nor Pro- 


visional certificates are exempt from military duty. The 


only teachers thus exempt by law, are Professors of Col- 


leges. 

322. QuesTIOoN In the new edition of Teacher’s 
Monthly reports, sent out by the Department, it is stated 
that the Lunar month will in all cases be regarded as the 
school month; and columns are inserted for the Saturdays. 
How many days are to constitute the teacher’s month ?— 


It would appear fr 


was to be twenty-four / 


m the new monthly reports, as if it 
— Teacher in Luzerne ¢ ). 





AxsweErR: Though the Lunar month of 28 days will 
hereafter be taken as the school month, it by no means 
follows that the schools must be kept open every week- 
day in such month. This Department has no authority to 
say how many days in each week or month the schools 
aretobeopen. TI be a matter of contract between 
the directors achers. The Saturday columns 
were put into the reports to suit the various practices 
which prevail on this point. In some districts the schools 


are closed on Saturdays,—and this is the better practice ; 
in others they are closed on alternate Saturdays; while 
in others again, they are open every Saturday forenoon. 
But the inserti f a column for Saturdays by no means 
indicates a preference, much less a decision, of this De- 


partment, in favor of Saturday schools. 


323. Question: Our County Superintendent has pub- 
lished that he will not examine teachers in other town- 
ships than those in which they expecttoteach. Is he not 
bound to examine all who apply, and at any of the public 
examinations which they may choose to attend 7?—Teacher 


in Westmoreland co. 

ANsweR: He is not; and for very obvious and suffi- 
cient reasons, both of law and expediency. 

In the first place, he is only to examine persons who 
are applicants for employment. This is obvious from the 
first five lines of the 4lst section of the school law of 
1854. 


they do not examine, but only employ,—the application 


The application is to be to the Directors; and as 


8 
really for employment, and not merely for examination, 





i i 
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In the second place, examination is to bein the pre-{ 325. Question: A director had formerly been a teach- 
sence of that Board to whom application for employment © takes charge of one of the schools in his district in the 
. Sainte th by th ds of th place of one who had been dismissed, and claims the right 
is firs made in that year, by © express words of the same ‘to act both as director and teacher. Shall I grant him a 
section. And the object of this is to enable the employ- | certificate ?—Co. Superintendent. 
ing directors to judge, by hearing the examination, of the) Answer: The duties of director and teacher are in- 
appearance, manner, language, power of imparting | compatible witheach other, and cannot be exercised at the 
knowledge, and the general qualifications of each of the same time by the same person. While, therefore, the per- 
persons examined, so that they may employ the most | son in question continues to be and act as a director, he 
suitable. |is mot to be examined or receive a certificate as a teacher. 

In the third place, it is no infringement of the rights of | If he resizn his seat in the Board, he may then become a 
any, to enforce this rule. It is true, an applicant may ‘teacher and receive a certificate. It sometimes happens, 
assert that he does not desire to teach at all for the pre- | however, that a director, having experience as a teacher, 
sent, but only desires admission to the profession. The |takes charge of a school for few days, to keep it to- 
reply is, that it is not the business of a County Superin- | gether,—as in case of the sickness of the regular teacher, 
tendent to admit generally to the profession,—that is the | his dismissal, &c.,—till a new permanent teacher is em- 
province of the State Normal school ; his sphere ia this| ployed. But in these cases of necessity, no certificate is 
respect isa limited one; and is only that of examining, |required,—the agency of the director as teacher being 
in the presence of employing directors and for their infor-| only temporary and from the necessity of the case. 
mation and satisfaction, those who apply to them forem-| 996. Question: Should a man who openly declares 
ployment. The exceptions to this rule are those of the | that if he ‘‘ must fight, he will fight for Jeff. Davis,’’ and 
holders of Professional county certificates, and of the |W° gloried at the defeat at Bull Run—hold a teacher's 

‘ , iff 7—Co. § i . 
State certificates; the former being supposed to have | — Syne 
been issued after due examination, in the presence of the AnewEn: Loyalty to the government under which we 
then employing directors; andthe possession of both being precise sang bad ee ee 
evidence of full qualification first duty of the citizen ;—and, more than any other, they 

In the fourth place, a most injurious and inconvenient are indispensable qualities in the character of the teacher 
practice has, in seme ehenin grown up, which the strict of youth. A person holding the sentiments stated, is 
enforcement of the law as it is will entizpete : Itis that | dangerous as a member of society, and should not be au- 
of @ teacher accompanying pot County Superintendent | ‘rized by public employment to impress them on the 
during tour of examination, till he obtains some general | character of the rising generation. If already in posses- 
idea of his questions, and gleans a little knowledge from |sion of a teacher’s certificate, he should be warned of the 

2 . . . . . ‘2 
the answers of other teachers ; and then coming forward, | impropriety of his course ; and if persisted in, his certifi- 
at the end of the season and in a distant distriet and ob — should be: annulled in the mode pointed out m the 

. < 

ae p ‘ ‘ } i P € 1854, 
taining a low certificate, which he carries back to the dis- | 4ist section of the school law of 1854 
trict he originally desired applying in ;—thus violating} 327. Question: Three members of a Board of Direc- 

* ws . : | tors refuse to levy tax or do some other act necessary to 
page ard and depriving the directors he applies to.of ene | put and keep the schools of the district in operation, and 
their rights, |the other three are willing to do their duty according to 

For these and other reasons, the course adopted by the | — Re eae is made against ag 2 sary to court, under 

: 7 oe the 9th section of the act of 1854. Must the court remove 
Superintendent of Westmoreland, " legal and proper, and | the whole six, or can it retain the three who are willing 
in conformity with the instructions of this Department. | to perform their duty, and only remove the recusant mem- 

| bers ?—Co. Superintendent. 


ANSWER: This case was decided by Judge Wilmot, in 





ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


324. Questrom: If the Directors of a District refuse to | ; : 
levy a tax to keep the schools open next winter, but in- | the case of the Albany Dt., Bradford county, (see School 
stead only levy a tax to pay off old debts, have the citi- | Journal, July, 1859, page 13). In that case three mem- 
zens any remedy ? and what is my duty in the premises? | bers were retained and three removed; and the decision 


—County Superintendent. 
was most proper and righteous. 


Answer: They have. Though it is legal to levy tax a rh. FE 
to pay off old debts with the regular annual tax of the TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
district, it is clearly illegal to levy such tax without a suffi- 328. As it is desirable in visiting Institutes in the 
cient tax, dine, to open und Beep the schools in eperiticn |several counties, to do so with as little loss of time and 
os ae ee ape sorn. postion of the apf.et TE04 te ‘travel as may be, Superintendents are requested to inform 
pei on this point. It says, that ™ amount of tax! ne Department without delay of the time when Institutes 
‘annually’? to be raised, shall, with State appropriation, are to convene in their counties, and of their proposed 
be such as may be ‘“‘sufficient and necessary to keep the schools 
of the District in operation, not less than four, nor more than 
ten months in the year.” No part of the school law is 
plainer than this. Nor is the remedy less plain. The 9th 
section of the same act declares, that “levying the tax 
required by law,” for this very purpose, is one of the 
duties for the failure to perform which, a Board may be 
excluded from office by the proper court. 

But it is not the duty of the County Superintendent to 
apply this or any other direct remedy in such case. All | furnished to pay any other postage of the Superintendents. 
he can do, is to notify the Directors of their duty and of | A correct account should be kept, and the bill presented 
the penalty ; and to explain the law on the subject to all | at the end of the school year, in a separate letter and not 
_who may apply to him for information. mixed up with other matters. 


continuance. 

329. County Superintendents who have paid charges on 
the box of Documents sent them, and have not had it re- 
funded to them at the time of the receipt of this number 
of the Journal, will inform the Department of the amount 
immediately. 

330. All postage on matter sent by County Superinten- 
dents to this Department, will be refunded. Money is not 
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LOWEST GRADE OF PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES TO | 


BE ISSUED IN THE SCHOOL YEAR 1861-2. 


331. In the following table, the first column of figures 
shows the number of candidates for the situation of 
teacher, examined in each county, last year; the second, 
the number rejected, to whom no certificates were grant- 
ed; the third, the lowest average, and the fourth, the low- 
est figure, on which acertificate was issued, last year; the 
Jifth, the lowest average, and the sizth the lowest figure, 
on which a certificate is to be issued, this year. This table 
is substantially similar to that published in the August 
number, except in regard to Chester county, of which the 
average this year is to be 3 instead of 25, as stated by 
mistake last month. 


























le | [Pe Pe )oe) ae 

Pzr2e3 |S |F2| 23 

CouNTIES. (23 85 ek [ek <8 < & 
A525) 85 Beige! se 

AGAMSE, «oc cecese | 194 | 30 4 . 4 4 
Allegheny, ......-+. 896 |285| 3 baie of 
Armstrong, ..-++++-+ | 238 25 | 4 3 4 
Beaver, scoscceas Laue. ey Ot 4 23 4 
Bedford, eoccceccccece | 210 7! 3: 4 i 1 
See ere 1493} 51) 3. 34 25 1 
enone eal 1216! 741 4 4 33 4 
Seer 644) 45 4; 3 i 
ee 47 4! 5 3} 4 
ok ti en ie 4 3 j 
Cambridy 2... + cccees | 200 0 5 3 
GemeOMs cccnce cececs | 75 3 4 5 | 3 4 
CN oa oki cud de 236 35 4is§$ 4 
Chestery 0.02 crcccess ; 547; 65; 3k 3 4 
Clarion... ....:+. se | 244 6 7 4 3 4 
Clearfield,........... | 148 1 4 3 4 
GUI, cis oa cccxsces 79; 12] 3 3 4 
ee 197} 19 3 4 | 3 4 
Crawford, ......0....- | 698 18 | 3 3 4 
Cumberland, ........ 160; o| 3 | & I 8 4 
Dauphin, ......... 219| 12] 33 4 3 4 
Delaware, ....... , 110 11 3. 24 3 
Elk, : patie cae 65 15 3k 3 4 
Ree | dc ccs ke eee eT ae 4 3 4 
og See ee 155 3) 3 3 4 
Forest, teemanee | 12 | 3 3 3 4 
Franklin,....++..... | 186) 15 4 3 4 
Fulton, ss eudesee 94 3 3 } 
> aecokcaneens 1161} 2 3 3 4 
Huntingdon,..... 1 0 31 3 4 
Serer err | 327| 100| 23 $8 | 2 3 
Jefferson,........ |}141/ 2 a 3 4 
Juniata,. wm 3 3 4 
NE | 583; 15 4 3 4 
LAWFENCE,...ccccees | aoe} O7 35 | 3 4 
Lebanon,......... . | 220; 43; 83 a, ie 4 
NT isis ch desc od 1225; 0O ss 4% 4 
RANNs scan se sean 1550! 28 3 | | 2 4 
Lycoming, ......<0- 1320; 55/ 34] 5 3 4 
re 99! 8 4 3 4 
Beweee, « ..csvbuieks |450| 15| 3 31 3 4 
Ns isin atante «es 1110} 5] 14/3 4 
Monroe,.......-.++. | 128| 13! 3 | 4 3 4 
Montgomery, ....... | 3 4 
pT eee ere | 129; 3 | 21; 38 | 2 3 
Northampton,....... | 212 Ml £22 -8-4.8 4 
Northumberland,....;178; 3 33; 4] 3 4 
Shas cauvetecthans 202; 7| 3/4] 3 4 
re -»| 147) 15] 33 4.73 4 
Potter, ..... -.-» | 145{ 19 5 | 3 4 
Schuylkill,.......... | 496] 11| 5 | 3 4 
MES bccaeescinwe 129; 1} 5 3 4 
Somerset,........... | 228| 21] 4 | 3 4 
Sullivan, ...........| 86] 12] 34] 5 S 2. An 
Susquehanna,....... 302 | 20] > 4 | 3 4 
ci hn aie 603; 68; 3! 4 3 | 4 
Saitek <n irencs oun HT dee - 3 25 3 
Venango, ......csc00 | 204) 6! 3 3 4 
eee 206 | 14) 4 3 4 
Washington,........ } ' | §$ 3 4 
Warnes « d.6..ei5 avs | 284] 14 bP iGob<D ofr 
Westmoreland,...... 399 | 65 | 3 7 4 
Wyoming, ..........| 111] 31] oe. a? oe 
Diy. asctammendsad 472| 42] 3} | | 3] 4 


1, The examination and markings for Provisional Cer- 
tificates are, as nearly as practicable, to be according to 
the requirements of Instruction 286 in the June No. 1861, 
of this Journal, relating to Qualifications for Provisional 
Certificates. 

2. No Provisional certificate with a worse average or 
figure, than those found in the fifth and sixth columns of 
the foregoing table, opposite the name of the proper 
county, is to be issued the present year. 

3. No certificate is to be issued when the figure in Or- 
thography, Reading, Writing or Written Arithmetic, is 
worse than the average figure of the proper county. 

4. As examination in the Theory of teaching has only 
lately been introduced, the figure in this branch, may for 
the present, be as low as 4, or even 5; butinthe Practice 
of teaching, no certificate at all is to be issued, if the 
teacher taught in the county the previous year, and his 
figure in this branch was then worse than 3. 

5. No certificate is to be granted for a less term than 
one year from the date of the examination; except in the 
single case of necessity, to complete a term, when no other 


teacher can be obtained. 


UNREPORTED DISTRICTS. 

332. The annual reports of the following districts, for 
last year, have not as yet been filed in this Department. 
If not received in time to be incorporated in the Annual 
Report of the State Superintendent, which is nowina 
state of great forwardness, these districts will forfeit their 


State appropriation for the present year:— 


Counties. Districts. 
Armstrong,.. ... Kittanning bor. 
BION 6c a0 cca cccuss Sotsectecdeen Birmingham bor. 
Berks, ... . Tulpehocken. 


. Gulich, 
North Middleton. 


Clearfield,. 
Cumberland 


Forrest,. . Millstone. 
Fulton, .+eeee+++MeConnellsburg bo. 
chance odeeen err: | 6% 

“6 pits sees grace .. Monongahela. 

66 =e ye ree Pe . Mt. Morris. 


Cherrytree bor. 
Lehigh,..... . Allentown, S. Ward. 
Luzerne,... ace eek een ..+.+-Donison. 

“ Seeen ietiechetss . White Haven. 
Mc Kean, .. Stated ee sg Siwy cil 

saad é< Seeeee oc oe tetOe 


Indiana,.. 


Mercer,.... . Liberty. 
ae . Jackson. 

$6 ‘ jteucekeunes . Keating. 

7 dacsicesamas RT West Branch. 
Warren,. PE Tre .... Sugar Grove. 

“4 Peer Tree Teer UU 


Washington, . Robinson, 
Westmoreland,................+...-North Huntingdon. 
- are bso sli Latrobe. 


SUGGESTIONS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

UPON THE MODE OF EXAMINING TEACHERS. 

333. During the recent session of the State Association 
at Lewisburg, a number of County Superintendents met 
and stated their methods of conducting teachers’ exami- 
nations. Atthe conclusion, the State Superintendent was 
asked to make known his views on the subject. The 
reply was, that he had attended more for the purpose of 
acquiring, than imparting information on the subject, 
which was one peculiarly a duty of their office, and on 
which he was without practical experience. Still, he pre- 
sented such views as had suggested themselves, up to that 
time. 

The very great difference in the methods then described, 
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and the almost entire overlooking of what is conceived to 
be one of the cardinal purposes of the examination, have, 
however, since caused him to examine the whole subject 
with considerable care. But the annual examinations hav- 
ing already commenced in most of the counties and con- 
cluded in some,—it is too late, this year, to issue any or- 
der in relation to them, that can go into general operation. 
And perhaps this is fortunate ;—for what is now submit- 
ted can be matured for formal promulgation next year ; 


Certificates.””> (No. 286.) And this is an additional rea- 
son for its adoption. 

To effect this object, it will of course be requisite to 
cause each applicant to state, in writing, previous to the 
examination, the extent of his studies and acquirement in 
each branch. But this need cause no difficulty or delay, 
as it may be embraced in the series of standing questions 
that should be put to and answered by each applicant, as 





a preliminary to the actual examination. 
The advantages of this proceeding, in addition to those 
| of avoiding injustice and of effecting greater certainty in 


being in the meantime modified, if necessary, te suit such 
views, derived from experience, as shall be made known. 

The great defect supposed to pervade present modes of 
examination, is that of taking it for granted, that all appli- | result, are very obvious, and may be thus stated :— 
cants are of the same degree of acquirement in the several 1. By this means alone can any degree of uniformity in 
branches, and examining them accordingly. That this is gen- | the markings and value of the certificate be effected, in 
erally assumed, appears from the fact, that a certain num- | every part of the State. 
ber of questions—say 20—is usually propounded to each;| 2, Candidates will have a certain and known standard 
and that these, if not the same in expression and sub- to aim at, and certain figures to be acquired, by definite 
stance, are intended to be of about the same degree of dif- | preparation ; and these will not vary, with every change 
ficulty, in every case. |in the examining officer. 

Now it is believed, that this practice, if not unjust, is| 3. Less room for dissatisfaction will exist; for the ap- 
unreliable in result,—inasmuch as it subjects the really | plicant, by his own act, having fixed the maximum of his 
proficient scholar in the particular branch, to the risk of | expectation, cannot expect more; andif he fall short of 
being rated below his actual standard of general knowi- | that, it will be after an examination so special and full 
edge on the subject, by an occasional slip of the memory within his own limits, as to leave little room for complaint. 
or want of instant perception in regard to some test ques-| 4- This rule will prevent many from applying at all, 
tion, when, at the same time, his acquaintance with the |and thus save the examiner the pain of rejection, to that 
general principles of the subject may be ample, and anoth- jon ; for, such as do not come up to the standard of the 
er frame of mind or a diferent form of the same ques-|PToper county, in the statement of their own acquire- 
tion, would enable him to answercorrectly. On the other | ents, should not be examined under any circumstances. 
hand, it affords to persons deficient in general knowledge | 5. Adherence to this rule will improve the general 
in the branch and its rudimental principles, undue ad- | knowledge of the teachers of the State, by causing each 





vantage, from an accidental familiarity with some particu- 
lar question or division of the subject ; and thus it may 
grade the one far below and the other as far above, his 
true and proper standard. 

he remedy for this radical defect, is to be found in ren- 
dering the examination topical and not general, in every 
case ;—that is, in only examining each candidate within 
those bounds, in the respective branches, with which he 
shall himself profess an actual knowledge, derived from 
regular study. This will avoid the unpleasantness of em- 
barrassing any with questions beyond the limits of their 
professed knowledge, or at least study, while it will avoid 
It 
will, at the same time, afford the examiner more opportu- 
nity to make the examination thorough within the bounds 
proposed, and enable him accurately to mark the certifi- 
cate on the basis of actual acquirements. 


the risk of unfairness from accidental hits or failures. 


For instance :—If an applicant profess to spell the ordi- 
nary words of the language from memory and without 
knowledge of the rules of orthography,—let his examina- 
nation be confined to that limit; and if proficient therein, 
let him be marked accordingly. If he claim acquaintance 
with the rules and principles of orthography, let his ex- 
amination proceed up to that extent, and his marking be 
in proportion to his knowledge ; while, if he make higher 


pretension, his examination and the result may rise in pro- 


portion. 

So of Arithmetic, or any other science ;—unless he as- 
sert a knowledge of the whole of it, let his examination 
be not general, but only within the range of his actual 
claims. 

It will at once be perceived that this is the same general 
idea pervading the Instructions lately issued by this De- 


|to ground himself, first and necessarily, in the rudimental 
principles of each branch, and by discountenancing im- 
| methodical study and indefinite preparation, which never 
|can make sound scholars. 
| In conclusion, it is supposed that a standing list of Que- 
ries is used by each County Superintendent, to elicit from 
candidates those general statistics which are required, and 
As 
‘already remarked, the rank of each candidate, as a stu- 
|dent, may be ascertained in the same way; and for this 


|whole purpose, the following list—compiled from those 
|heretofore in use by several intelligent officers—is pre- 


| 


to put himself in possession of the status of each. 


sented ; 
1. What is your full name? 
2. What is your age? 
| 3. Where were you born? 
| 4. Where were you educated? 
5. To what extent have you studied, and desire to be 
| examined in,— 
Orthography? 
| Reading? 
Writing ? 
Mental Arithmetic? 
| Written Arithmetic? 
| Geography ? 
| English Grammar? 
| Theory of Teaching? 
| 6. How often have you been examined as a teacher, 
}and by whom ? 


| 
| 
| 


| 7. Do you intend to make Teaching your profession? 
| §. If not, how long do you expect to remain in it? 

| 9. Have you ever taught ; and if so, where last? 

} 10. How many terms have you taught, and how many 
| 


months in all ? 
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11. What educational works or Periodicals have you 
read? 

12. How many County Institutes have you attended, as 
a member? 

13. How many District Institutes, as a member? 

14. Were you a member of a District Institute last 
winter; and if so, where? 

15. To what Board of Directors do you intend now to 
apply for employment? 

With full and explicit replies to these questions before 
him, the Examiner would not only have the necessary sta- 
tistics, in the shortest possible time and space, but be en- 
abled to class the applicants and direct the examination to 
the actual condition of each ; and thus avoid a rambling 
and unsatisfactory course of questioning over the whole 
surface of every branch, 





° ° ° ° 
Original Communications. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING.—NO. 38. 

Pian Proposep. 

The object of the course of lessons upon which 
we are about to enter, and which will be continued 
through consecutive numbers of the Journal, is to 
detail a set of gymnastic and military drills suited to 





develop and give judicious exercise to the physical 
energies ; and also to give some well established 
facts respecting the laws of health and the manner 
of preserving it: facts which are obvious, but at the 
same time so much neglected, that they need to be 
instilled into the minds of pupils so thoroughly, that 
they shall become a part of their mental constitu- 
tion. Each lesson will therefore be composed of two 


parts, a set of drill exercises, and the statement of 
some principle of physiological truth; and it is re- | 


commended to teachers who propose to make use of 
these lessons, to question their scholars upon the 
latter as often as they practice the former; or, what 
may be preferable, let some one of them be required 
each day to state to the class the substance of the 
matter treated. 


Room ror Dri. 

A room unencumbered with seats or desks, is de- 
sirable, though not absolutely essential. In union 
schools, where there is a public hall connected with 
the building, or what is better, where there is a room 
especially devoted to physical training, the whole 
body of students may exercise at once, or at least a 
class to the number of 40, which is as many as one 
teacher ever ought to have charge of. But in school 
rooms in which there is only a limited amount of open 
space available for exercise, the pupils can be ar- 
ranged in divisions, and while one division is perform- 
ing, the others can be watching for criticism. Per- 


fect order should prevail, and the arrangements 


should be so complete, that while one division is 
marching off the floor, the rest is marching on, so 
that scarcely any time need be lost in the change.— 
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| performer, the class should be arranged in lines, like 
the squares on a chess board. Classes may practice 
a few of the lessons in the open air; but the turf 
|must be very level and smooth, and it can only be 
‘resorted to in pleasant weather. 

Apparatus UseEp. 

The apparatus used in the system of gymnastics 
|which we propose to present, is very simple and can 
be procured at trifling cost; though if the taste and 
ability of the teacher, or authorities, lead in that 
way, they may have apparatus as nice and expensive 
‘as they desire. As for example, a simple pine rod, 
like a broom stick, will answer the purpose fora 
large class of exercises, or it may be made of rose- 


| 


»|wood and highly polished. A large proportion of 


the exercises are intended for practice without any 
| apparatus whatever, and in case the teacher finds it 
impossible to provide for his scholars, he can adopt 
those lessons and omit the others, and still have a 
tolerably complete system. The necessity cannot 
‘be too strongly urged, of not allowing the apparatus 
to be in the hands of the pupils, except at such time 
as is oecupied in the regular drill. At all other 
times, it should be kept under lock and key, that it 
may be preserved neat and clean. Nothing looks 
more discouraging for gymnastic training, than to 
see dirty apparatus. In many cases, where there is 
a difficulty experienced in providing means for pur- 
chasing the needed apparatus, the scholars them- 
selves may be induced to secure each his own. Each 
piece used will be described in the lesson where its 
use is first introduced. 
Timez Devorep to tHe Lesson. 

The most appropriate time for gymnastics is the 
| middle of the session, forenoon and afternoon, when 
there are two sessions a day. Fifteen minutes can 
very profitably be spared from other studies for this 
purpose, and is as long a time as scholars should be 
kept at their drill ; for if they are held too long, and 


are much fatigued, it is liable to become a drudgery. 


| After they have been bending over their tasks for 


an hour or two, to spring up and go through a set of 
graceful exercises for fifteen minutes, to the sound 
of some simple music, is very invigorating, and they 
| will doubtless perform more mental labor during the 
remaining half of the session, than they would to 
spend the whole time at their tasks. The time for 
these exercises should be decided on, and not varied 
from; so that the habit may become fixed, and the 
physical energies become adapted to it. Our natures 
are so much the subjects of habit, that we should 
miss no opportunity of ministering to its power. 
Dress. 

The dress for gentleman and lady should be very 
loose and well supported by suspenders over the 
shoulders. In this respect, it is not peculiar; for 


lones ordinary dress to be consistent with health, 


In order to give as much space as possible to each! should always be thus made and worn. A lady's 
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dress should be short, and it is absolutely necessary |rather more than is natural. The frame then be- 
that it be so loose that it will play freely about the | comes elastic, and what is lost during the hours of 
waist. It would be impracticable in the greater part study, is regained during drill, and no vicious habit 
of our common schools, for the scholars to have ais allowed tobe contracted. The particular position 
special dress for the purpose, and hence, for that) required in each manouvre will be described in con- 
class, the above suggestions are perhaps sufficient. | nection with the lesson, and teachers should drill their 
But where it is practicable, it is by all means advi-| classes in taking those positions, till they can take 
sable to have aregular uniform. It would be a | them correctly and readily. It detracts very much 
saving of expense in the end, as the wear of ordinary from the merit and utility of the evolutions, if they 
clothing would be much greater than that of the |are allowed to be slovenly executed. 

coarse, strong material, of which the uniform is made. Music. 

Uniform for a gentleman should be pants and shirt; One of the most hopeful features of this system of 
of strong grey flannel, and a common round-about | gymnastics is, that it admits of organized companies 
jacket, of the same material. A trimming of scar-|and the performance of the evolutions to the sound 
let braid around the collar and wristbands of the|of music. In this respect, it possesses the advanta- 
jacket, and down the outer seams of the pants, can ges of military training. One reason why vaulting 
be added, or not, according to the taste of the teach- and lifting, as practiced in the ordinary gymnasiums, 
er. This should be decided by the teacher, as the| have not proved more successful, is the lack of inter- 
dress of a school or a class should be uniform. est which is experienced. It soon becomes mono- 

Uniform for a lady should consist of a frock and/tonous and distasteful, when there is no concert of 
pants, made of the same material,—strong grey flan-| action and no seund to encourage it on. Marching 
nel,—and trimmed with bands of scarlet. The frock | and military evolutions would soon become intoler- 
should be loose about the waist, fastened with a band | able without company and martial airs. All the te- 
and should reach a little below the knees. The pants | dium of the drill is removed by employing music, and 
should also be made very loose. They should be| while the nervous system is strengthened and invigo- 
fastened at the bottom, above the ankle, and be so | rated, it is not exhausted. Scholars who have been 
long that they will fold over the stocking, three or | once initiated in the exercise, will always be ready to 
four inches lower, as in the following diagram :* spring to their feet at the first strain of the music, 
and regard with especial pleasure what might other- 
wise be a drudgery. 

The best kind of music for this purpose is, of 
course, a well regulated band. But as such music 
could only be organized in a few of our largest schools 
or colleges, it may be considered as beyond the reach 
of the majority of schools. Next to martial music, 
is the harp or the piano. When these instruments 
are played to perfect time, they answer a very good 
|purpose. In many of our Union schools and acade- 
mies, one or the other of these instruments is in use, 
and very good music may thus be readily secured.— 
If no other music can be obtained, beating time upon 
a small drum will answer every purpose. The ex- 
pense of a drum would be slight, and the teacher 
could join with the scholars in purchasing it. But 
if no music of any kind is at command, then the 





Fig. 1. 
PosIrTIon. 





Much care should be taken by the teacher that 
the members of the class assume and preserve erect 


and graceful positions. During the hours of study, 
the habit is formed of bending forward, the yielding 
portions of the vital organs are pressed upon, and the 
form becomes stooping and round-shouldered. It is 
one of the objects of Physical Culture to break up 
this habit, by establishing, during the time of exer- 
cise, a counter tendency. Hence, the form should 
be erect, with the shoulders and head well back, 





*Dr. Dio Lewis, editor of Lewis? New Gymnastics, has 
very kindly permitted us to use a variety of his cuts, to 





illustrate the positions and the apparatus employed in 
these lessons. 


teacher can mark time by spatting the hands, or by 
counting one, two,—one, two. 

It was our design to have given the first lesson for 
drill in this article, but it is already extended beyond 
our proposed limits. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

An acknowledgment is perhaps due in advance of 
these lessons, in justice to ourself and to those from 
whom we have received hints and instruction. We 
make no claim to originality, except in the plan and 
in the methods of instruction. The exercises to be 
performed without apparatus, are such as have been 
practiced for some time in the German schools, and 
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are occasionally found in use in the families of gentle-| of our ancestors, in regard to the educational sys- 


men in this country, borrowed principally from that 
source. The portion relating to military drill, is very 
similar to that which we find in use, at the present 


tem of the State, and to the completion of the com- 
mon school system, as part of it. The founders of 
the State had endowed colleges and established 
academies, which were not only highly useful, but 


time, in almost every village and hamlet, from one! indispensable in the dissemination of knowledge ; 


end of the country to the other, only changed to suit 
in-door practice. But the person to whom we feel 
most deeply indebted, and who was the first to in- 
troduce the use of light apparatus in the gymnasium, 
is Dr. Dio Lewis, a man whose enthusiasm and skill 
as a teacher, are worthy of the cause in which he is 
enlisted. 
shall feel at liberty to adopt from his excellent sys- 
tem, whatever will suit our purpose. 8S. P. B. 
Aug. 1861. 


By his permission and encouragement, we 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, AT LEWISBURG. 
Morning Session—Tuesday, Aug. 6, 1861. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. Burrrt, of 
Allegheny, the first Vice President, Mr. Azarian 
Sir, of Mifflin county, called the Association to 
order, in the Commencement Hall of Lewisburg 
University. 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Crurksuank, of 
Pottstown, the minutes of the last annual meeting 
held at Greensburg, August 7th, 1860, were read, 
and the minutes of the last session approved. 

Mr. Sherman, of Pottsville, Chairman Executive 
Committee, reported business for the morning, and 
announced that programmes would be ready for 
distribution this afternoon. 

Messrs. Davis, of Lycoming, and Jngram, of 
Dauphin, were appointed the committee to audit 
the account of the Treasurer. 

After the reading of article 8th, of the Constitu- 
tion, in relation to qualifications for membership, 


there was a recess of 10 minutes for the purpose of 


recording the names and addresses of the teachers 
present. 

On motion of F. A. Allen, of Chester, the Treasu- 
rer was authorized to appoint an assistant, to enrol 
names and receive admission fee. 

After enrolment, no committee being ready to 
report : 

Mr. Burrowes, State Superintendent, said there 
was a question he would like to present to the 
Association, to elicit the views of the members. 

It was known that some time since, an educa- 
tional convention was called to be held at Harris- 
burg, in May last, and to be composed of the heads 
of colleges, academies, female seminaries, and all 
institutions of learning, and to embrace liberal 
citizens interested in education, though not teach- 
ers, together with the teachers and officers of the 
common school system. 

A carefully prepared circular had been issued, 
and up to a certain time, it was thought the meet- 
ing would be a large one. But the troubles of the 
country had caused its postponement. The idea 
of holding the meeting was not, however, given up. 
The question he wished to put is: When will: be 
the most appropriate time for convening it? It 
would suit his own engagements if held any time 
in October or November ; but he wished to hold it 
at the time that would be acceptable to the largest 
number. 

The speaker then went on to show that this step 
was necessary to the completion of the great idea 


but these did not cirectly extend the blessings of, 
education to the great mass of the people. 

An attempt was then made to come nearer to 
the people, by the establishment of the common 
school system. But the founders of that system 
never intended to exclude the other educational 
agencies from our State system, or that the com- 
mon school should be the only school. Unfortuna- 
tely, however, some entertained this narrow idea ; 
while, on the other hand, some of those connected 
with what are called “the higher institutions” of 
learning,—either repelled by this sentiment or re- 
strained by some other canses,—had held aloof from 
the common school movement. Hence, there had 
not heretofore existed that harmonious co-opera- 
tion amongst the schools of every class, which was 
essential to the completion of our noble State sys- 
tem of education. It was to remove this barrier 
and bring all the elements, if possible, into harmo- 
nious and efficient activity,—each in its own sphere, 
—that this convention had been called. lt would 
certainly be held ; for the object was too important 
to be abandoned. 

He felt it to be a propitious circumstance, that 
the subject was now broached in this building,—the 
Professors of this college having always manifested 
a liberal spirit towards the common school. He 
would again ask the members to express their ideas 
as to the proper time of holding the convention. 

Dr. Frank Taylor, of Chester, said: That he 
was much gratified, at the time, by the call, and of 
course felt regret that it had to be given up; but 
as Dr. Burrowes had asked the proper time for 
holding the meeting, he would give as his opinion: 
The only proper time was after American honor 
had been vindicated and the American flag planted 
in Richmond, Memphis, New Orleans, and wherever 
secession had reared its head. Nor did he think 
we could do much till that result was obtained.— 
He had even felt that this meeting must lose some 
interest, at a time when we are engaged in a death 
struggle; the general conviction being, that our 
first duty was to save the nation. 

Though we have done a great work in the nation 
as teachers, yet we seem to have failed, to some 
extent, in making loyal citizens everywhere.— 
Hereafter, he was of opinion, that in the improve- 
ment and completion of our means for the educa- 
tion of the youth of the land, this should be made 
a prominent and essential point. Some of the arch 
traitors of the present had been trained in the North 
at the public expense. 

Mr. McDivitt said he was happy to hear the ex- 
pressions of patriotic feeling, and trusted our cause 
would soon triumph ; but as our flag might not im- 
mediately be planted in Richmond, he hoped the 
meeting would be called at an early day. He re- 
garded this matter as of the highest importance to 
all, embracing, as it did, every variety of educa- 
tional interest; and concluded by suggesting that 
the meeting be held the last week of October. 

Mr. Cruikshank said, any time named by the 
State Superintendent would suit him. He was not 
in favor of the indefinite postponement of the meet- 
ing. If we concluded to hold no more educational 
meetings till our difficulties are over, we might as 
well say the farmer should leave his plow, the 
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minister his pulpit, the lawyer his case, the physi-|need men who have mental culture, who can grasp 
cian his patients. We are engaged in a cause vital the great questions that must soon arise, and know 
to the interests of the country, and why should we what they are fighting for. He concluded with a 
delay? The present troubles only furnished an high encomium upon our citizen soldiery and pa- 





argument why we should counsel more carefully for triotic ladies. 
the future and make a wise provision for it. | 

Mr. Darlington, of Chester, said he could not 
concur in the views of the last speaker. He could 
not regard the cases cited as parallel. The present 
condition of our country was one of high excite- 
ment, and it would be very impolitic to hold the 
meeting at atime when it must necessarily fail to 
secure the requisite attendance. Our nation was 
struggling for its very existence ; and October was 
likely to prove a very exciting month, as it was 
then that Generals Scott and McClellan were to) 
plant the flag on Richmond. | 

We should for the present dispense with all those 
things that do not tend toward the great object—| 
the suppression of the rebellion. He suggested 
the time should be left entirely to the State Super- | 
intendent. When he felt the people of Pennsylva- | 
nia were in a calm condition, and ready to partici-| 
pate in this movement, let him call them together. | 

Mr. W. H. Parker, of Philadelphia, said: We) 
should not neglect our school duties on account of | 
this war excitement. If we postpone this meeting, 
we may as well close all the schools, and shut our 
stores. He was not one of those who taught poli- 
tics in his school ; and the necessary training of the | 
youth should proceed, notwithstanding the war, 
and be more carefully attended to on that account. 

Mr. F. A. Allen, of Chester, trusted ro time would 
now be fixed upon ;—that all could readily agree | 
that the proposed meeting would be beneficial, if | 
entered into with the proper spirit, and held at the | 
proper time. He, too, felt a deep interest in our| 
national affairs, and when a member near him had 
whispered, “ buy a cannon and send it to the gov- 
ernment,” he felt like saying “‘ Amen.” 

Dr. Taylor, of Chester, said his remarks had 
been somewhat misrepresented, and explained that 
he was not opposed to the holding of the meeting. 
It was mainly a question of policy, and he meant 
we should select the time when it would do the 
most good. Some seemed tothink he was advoca- 
ting the laying aside of all educational questions. 
It was not so. The Illinois State Normal school 
had sent its students to the battle field; and he 
thought this society should have a little of that 
feeling. 

Mr. Cruikshank said he would rejoice at every 
report of the success of our arms,—but could not 
see that the condition of our country need interfere 
with this meeting. If we did not have as large a 
meeting as we otherwise should, he could not see 
that the cause of education would lose anything. 

Prof. Loomis, of Lewisburg, remarked, that it 
was not a question as to the bolding of the meet- 
ing, but only as to the proper time. 

Mr. Coburn, of Bradford, alluded to the remark 
of Dr. Taylor in reference to the Illinois Normal 
school sending its pupils to battle, and advising 
Pennsylvania to do the same, and said we had done 
so. Pennsylvania had sent teachers in nearly every 
company; that there was no class or profession 
more patrictic, or which had responded so promptly 
to the cal) for soldiers. But we need strong men 
in both senses,—men of mind, as well as of body ; 
and if we neglect educational interests, where are 
they to come from? This is the time, above all 
others, in which we should attend to the cause of 








education. Shall we allow this cause to flag? We 


Mr. Burrowes said he had had two purposes in 
introducing the matter ;—one was to ascertain the 
most suitable day for the convention; the other 
was to pass the time till adjournment. Both had 
been effected. He would therefore call the meet- 
ing some time this fall, dependant upon the condi- 
tion of the country. He felt confident that earn- 
est patriots and intelligent men would then meet 
and inaugurate a measure of vast moment. He 
then withdrew the matter from the notice of the 
Association. 

Adjourned to meet in Independent Hall, at 
o’clock, P. M. 


Tuesday Afternoon, 
Association called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Smith. 
The following short ‘“‘ Welcome Poem” was then 
read by its author, Mr. James Aiken, of Lewisburg: 


WELCOME TO THE TEACHERS. 


9 


~ 


I must welcome the teachers, so somebody says,— 
O, where is my old rusty lyre ? 

All crack’d and dried up, in the sun’s scorching blaze— 
Not one note can I coax from its wires. 


And where is my Muse? Like the rest of the girls, 
She is gone to some pic-nic I ween, 

To entangle the beaux in her bright glossy,curls, 
And let her new duster be seen. 


But— Welcome ye teachers! ye sovereigns of Mind! 
Ye princes in Reason’s domain ! 

Whose hands the strong fetters of darkness unbind— 
Ye forger’s of Destiny’s chain! 


No large meed of honor the world will bestow 
To garland the teacher’s pale brow ; 

But in future, heartfelt will the gratitude be, 
For the work he accomplishes now. 


Thrice welcome the teachers! especially such 
Whose “ crinoline’’ marks them as those, 

Who like our own mothers and sisters have hearts 
To pity and solace our woes. 


O happy the child—the poor timid child, 
Whose teacher, so loving and kind, 

Can shed from her eyes a sweet lustre so mild, 
To illumine his infantile mind. 


O well I remember !— Half orphan was I, 
My mother was laid in the grave,— 

How the clear, Joving light of my teacher’s blue eye 
My heart from its sorrows could save. 


Aye, welcome ye teachers! so faithful and true; 
Come, meet ye in council to-day ; 

And when ye have burnish’d your armor anew, 
Once more your bright banners display. 

The presiding officer apologized for the absence 
of the President, Mr. Burtt, and in his stead de- 
livered an impromptu inaugural address. 

An essay on “ The Philosophy of Government,” 
was then read by Dr. Bliss, of Bradford county.— 
(See page 87.) 

Mr. W. V. Davis, of Jersey Shore, read the re- 
port on an “ Organ of the Association,” which, on 
motion was aceepted, and the committee discharg- 
ed. (See page 87.) 

The motion that the report be adopted as the 
sense of the Association, was ther discussed. 

Mr. Cruikshank said he had not been present at 
the last meeting of the Association, and therefore 
did not know the state of feeling. He concurred 
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nion expressed in the report, that this | 


with any Journal; but thought there was a way of | 


managing this affair, if all parties could agree.— 
He thought it would be well for the Association to 
adopt an organ, through which it could make 
known its views, but not connect itself with the 
management, leaving that entirely to the editor 
and publishers. The fact that the Journal was an 
organ of the Association, would give it an addi- 
tional interest in some quarters, and increase its 
circulation. 

For the information of those who were not pre- 
sent at the last annual meeting, the Secretary read 
the proceedings in relation to this matter, showing 
that a resolution had been offered, making “ The 
Educator” the organ, providing satisfactory ar- 
rangements could be effected; and that afterwards 
a resolution had been adopted, referring the pro- 
priety of having an organ at all, to a special com- 
mittee of five, who this morning reported,—through 
Mr. Davis—the report at present under discussion. 

Mr. Sypher, of Lancaster, said: It was the cus- 
tom of the Association to have their proceedings 
published in the School Journal, and, as far as he 
knew, there had been no dissatisfaction at this 
course, 

The present School Journal had been ably con- 
ducted. Why should editors be appointed by this 
Association? By so doing, we would be narrow- 
ing down, instead of extending its influence. He 
was therefore heartily in favor of the reeommenda- 
tion of the report: that we could gain nothing by 
adopting an organ. If we designate the School 
Journal, we do not advance it an iota; if we desig- 
nate another, we do injustice to the Journal. 

Mr. Coburn wished to vote in favor of the report ; 
but would still like the Association to feel that it 
was connected with an organ, If in order, he 
would offer an amendment, if not, he would intro- 
duce an original resolution, to the effect, that this 
Association select ten or twelve individuals, who 
shall be assistant editors—giving the present edi- 
tor full control, who shall supervise, reject or 
publish, as he may see fit. We shall only select 
certain men, who shall feel honorably bound to fur- 
nish an article once a month. The editor of the 
Journal had authorized him to say that this ar- 
rangement would meet his views. 

Mr. F. A, Allen called for the question on the 
report, and suggested that Mr. Coburn’s should be 
a new motion. 

Mr. Davis said he would like the report or some- 
thing similar, to be adopted, in order to make our 
action consistent. The position was taken last 
summer, that the School Journal was the organ of 
Association, and we only ask that this shall be 
continued. 

The President, Mr. Smith, suggested the pro- 
priety of postponing the matter till to-morrow, to 
allow the western members to take part in the dis- 
cussion. When, on motion, the postponement of 
the question, to be resumed at the pleasure of the 
Association, was carried, 

The President announced committee on Enrol- 
ment :—J. W. Dickerson, of Blair county ; E. Lam- 
born, of Lancaster county; Miss R. Martin, of 
Lycoming county; Miss Bishop, of Dauphin eo. 

The question, “ Should pupils, who attend school 
six hours a day, be required to study at home?” 
was taken up, and on motion of Mr. Coburn, the 


Mr. Coburn said: This was a question we must 
all recognize as of great importance; it was 80 
considered by the Executive Committee, or they 
would not have referred to it. The teacher who 
has not yet appreciated its importance, is scarcely 
fit to discharge the duties of his office. He con- 
sidered that this question was to apply to the dis- 
trict schools of Pennsylvania; not to the schools 
of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Lancaster, and other 
cities, nor to colleges and seminaries; but to all 
schools, especially country schools, where children 
have to go two or three miles to reach the school 
house. The argument doubtlessly will be, that 
confining frail children six hours a day, is as much 
as they can bear; and that they then need rest. 

If this were to apply only to schools in large 
cities and to those scholars who will study the full 
time allotted for school duties, and not to those 
who will not study at all,—there might be some 
force in it; but it has no kind of force in a great 
many counties of the State. Nor did the argument, 
that it took away opportunities of exercise, avail 
much. 

The speaker then showed, that in our schools not 
more than three hours a day were occupied in study 
—much of the time being taken up in recitation ; 
the great cause of complaint in the country schools 
being, that children do not study half enough. 

Mr. Houck, of Lebanon, was of the opinion that 
the answer to this question should depend upon 
circumstances. If the school was properly taught 
—if there was a variety of exercises, and the school 
room made a pleasant place—study would not be 
injurious, nor much studg/at home very necessary ; 
but if the teacher does not give this variety, the 
sooner the scholar gets out of prison the better.— 
In his opinion, more children were ruined by being 
permitted to run abroad at night, than from any 
other cause. The evenings should be spent at 
home, and parents and children should consult as 
to what they have been doing during the day ; thus 
ascertaining the degree of improvement made in 
the school, 

Mr. W. A. Parker, of Philadelphia, thought a 
distinction should be made with respect to the age 
of the scholar. One just admitted to school, five 
or six years of age, should not be required to study 
at home; while older scholars, of more maturity of 
mind and better development of body, should be 
required to prepare certain studies at home. 

In Philadelphia, in consequence of the competi- 
tion for promotion to the High school, some teach- 
ers required their pupils to prepare as many as 
eight or ten lessons at home. One boy, whom he 
alluded to, had to study all the time, and*his pa- 
rents were compelled to change the school. Of 
late, the controllers have adopted the resolution, 


\that but three studies should be home studies. 


The speaker here explained his remarks this 
morning, about teaching politics in school. 

In the Grammar schools of Philadelphia, the 
pupils are required to study one and a half hours 
at home; in the secondary schools one hour; in the 
primary schools not at all. This, if carried out, 
would seem to him, to meet the requirements of the 
case, 

Prof. Wickersham, of Millersville, said: The 
subject under discussion seemed to embrace two 
questions: lst. Should pupils attend school six 
hours a day? 2d. If they do, should they be re- 
quired to study at home? ‘To determine the first, 


. . . . | . A . 
time of the speakers was limited to ten minutes; | we should consider what faculties required develop- 


no one to occupy the floor more than twice. 


ment,—whether the physical, intellectual or moral. 
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What length of time should we devote to physical 
culture; what to intellectual; what to moral and 
what to religious culture. 

The time was too short to enter upon the princi- 
ples underlying the case; but the practical point 
was,—should pupils attend school six hours a day? 
That depended upon circumstances. If physical 
training were properly and sufficiently attended to, 
he thought, as a part of the course, six hours not 
too much to be given to the school. If children 
have play grounds properly arranged, so that phy- 
sical and intellectual culture can alternate, then 
even eight hours are not toomuch. He knew Bos- 
ton had passed a resolution, that her children should 
not study out of school; but he thought it a mis- 
take. hey attribute to schools, mistakes in educa- 
tion that have been made at home. If children 
were cared for and made to work at home, as they 
ought to be, six hours of study would not injure 
them. He alluded to bad food, bad dressing, stimu- 
lating excitement, &c., as some of the causes of the 
ill health of children, and said it should not be 
attributed to hard study. Make the home right, 
and hard study will do no hurt. He believed in 
real, hard, earnest, persistent study,—that would 
toughen mental muscle. 

He was in favor of connecting with every schooi 
a gymnasium, and of alternating physical, intellec- 
tual and moral culture. That these should be de- 
veloped harmoniously, was the problem of educa- 
tion. 

Prof. F. A. Allen, thought that two or three dif- 
ferent views could be entertained on this question, 
and stated what he understood by study. He be- 
lieved few of the schools or scholars understood 
what study was; that but few teachers knew how 
to teach children to study; that children studied 
constantly, if not books, mischief. 

When ' looked at the advance Massachusetts 
had made in school reform, and saw matters from 
their stand-point, he discovered they had arrived at 
a just conclusion. They take this ground, that the 
great study of children should be that of natural 
objects, insects, trees, flowers, birds, etc. Take 
the scholars out irto the free air, into the fields, 
and let them study spiders and toads, and frogs 
and butterflies ;—study the books nature holds out 
to them, and not talk of cramming rules of syntax 
into a child by six hours study a day. 

If the study of nature was meant, he was in fa- 
vor of the extension of the time; but if mental 
arithmetic, grammar, spelling, &c., it was mon- 
strous. He held that the time for such study was 
already too long; and that it was the duty of the 
teacher to teach the child how to study properly. 

Mr. Cruikshank thought the question was stated 
so as to give a widerange. Weshould make a dis- 
crimination with respect to the age and develop- 
ment of the child. As man was naturally a laz 
animal, there was not much danger of too auoh 
study; on the contrary, he thought there was en- 
tirely too little. Small children should have lon- 
ger recesses—a proper time for exercise with their 
playmates, At school, exercise would do them 
more good than at home; he thought they should 
prepare some lessons out of school. 

e argued against what he styled the heresies 
advanced by Mr. Allen, of teaching by natural ob- 
jects, and designated that manner of giving instrac- 
tion as “spoon-feeding.” For children in good 
health, eight or ten hours study daily, was not too 
much. ‘They can then take exercise and enjoy it. 

Mr. E., Lamborn said : 


He did not think any of 


| 
| 





our pupils studied six hoursaday. Less than that 
time, given to a teacher, with even a class of but 
ten scholars, to accomplish anything, is doing him 
an injustice. Three hours a day had been advoca- 
ted by some teachers as sufficient. He agreed that 
if pupils can be made to study three hours, it is 
enough. But not one child in one hundred studies 
three hours each day. 

He thought much of the ill health of children 
was caused by habits acquired at home, and not in 
the school room. Want of exercise, want of 
wholesome food, or that suited to the digestive or- 
gans, ill ventilated lodging rooms, etc. A child 
should have plenty of exercise; but with it, study 
in the evening cannot be detrimental. 

Mr. Joseph Wilson, of Norristown, said man was 
not aoheaeli a lazy animal, but made so by wrong 
study. In primary and secondary schools, schol- 
ars should not be required to study at home; but 
in high schools, they should. Assign a lesson to 
be studied at home, and it would certainly be bet- 
ter prepared than at school. In the higher branches 
the studies require more time and attention than 
can be given them in school. 

Small children should be released every half 
hour; and during school hours, they should have 
mechanical exercises, drawing, etc.: something to 
amuse as well as instruct. 

He alluded to the effect upon the teacher, who 
was required to meet the outlay of information for 
six or eight hours,—and said the draft upon his 
faculties was greater than in any other profession. 
He thought there was too much book knowledge 
in the school course, in proportion to practical 
every-day business knowledge, and that we must 
allow pupils time and opportunity to seek this in- 
formation. 

On motion, the further discussion of this ques- 
tion was discontinued for the present. 

A discussion then took place on the proper in- 
terpretation of Article II, of the By-laws, (rela- 
ting to the enrolment of members,) and the duty of 
the committee appointed on that subject. 

Mr. Cruikshank gave notice that he would move 


| that the article be stricken out. 


Adjourned to meet in the evening, in Commence- 
ment Hall. 


Evening Session—Tuesday. 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. Loomis, of Lewisburg, 
the Lewisburg Glee Club sang ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

An address was then delivered by Dr. Burrowes, 
State Superintendent, on “ ‘The common school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania, the qualifications of teachers 
and the duties of County Superintendents in refer- 
ence thereto.” 

After another piece sung by the choir, Prof. Bliss 
addressed the Association on * The relation between 
colleges and the common schools.” 

When the Association adjourned to meet in Com- 
mencement Hall. 


Morning Session— Wednesday. 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. McWilliams, of 
Bradford, the minutes of yesterday’s session were 
read and approved. 

The motion to amend the By-laws being cailed, 
Mr. Wilson moved to amend by striking out the 
word “member,” ard inserting in its stead, the 
word “teacher ;” which, after discussion by Messrs. 
Savage, Cruikshank, Sypher, Ingram, Allen, Johns 
and Wickersham, was adopted. 
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The committee on publication of the transac- 
tions, made a verbal report through its chairman, 
Dr. F. Taylor: That arrangements had been made 
for their publication, but owing to the disturbed 
state of the country, the publishers, Sower, Barnes 
& Co., had advised that the work should be suspen- 
ded for the present. The report was received and 
the committee continued. 

On motion, the question: “Should pupils who 
attend school six hours a day, be required to study 
at home ?” was again taken up. 

Mr. H. C. Johns, of Tioga, said: The question 
was of a two-fold nature, and that the amount of 
time required in one section of the State, would not 
be in another. Noteacher should require a young 
scholar to be confined a great length of time ; but 
the older scholars who were better developed. could 
stand six hours study, and even more. In our ru- 
ral districts, children who have work to do and 
abundant exercise, might properly be required to 
study one or two hours in the evening; but in the 
cities, otherwise. We could neither wholly adopt 
nor reject this question, without injury. 

Messrs. Phelps and Poorman, also spoke, giving 
their views as to requiring pupils to study at home ; 
when 

Mr. Coburn said: There was a branch of the 
subject that had not been touched—the moral as- 
pect. In cities and towns, children must have 
something to do. If they are not to study, and are 
left to themselves, they will engage in reading or 
other pursuits, that will unfit them for their school 
duties. If not employed, they will go to that school 
presided over by the evil spirit, and will graduate 
at it. He thought if we negatived this question, it 
would look like a desire, upon the part of the teach- 
er, to get rid of a share of work. 

We could not make sound scholars with less than 
six hours study. Considering the short time pupils 
attend school in the country—but few attending 
after their tenth year—it was impossible to make 
good scholars of them with less. 

We want strong men, and that kind of study 
which will produce this result. We can only effect 
this by hard study. You may simplify books, and 
make the road to science as smooth as you please ; 
still you cannot make a scholar without hard, per- 
sistent study. 

Mr. Sypher moved that the question be referred 
to the Executive committee, to be reported upon 
at the next annual meeting, which motion was 
adopted. 

He then renewed the motion to adopt the report 
of the committee on an Organ of Association, which 
was also carried. 

After remarks by Messrs. Cruikshank and Parker, 

Mr. Wilson introduced the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That a corps of twelve members be 
annually elected to serve as authorized contribu- 
tors to the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

“ Resolved, That it shall be the duty of each per- 
son elected, to submit an article monthly, to the 
editor of the Journal, for publication in the same.” 

Which, after a few remarks by Messrs. Wicker- 
sham and Burrowes, were voted upon and lost. 

After recess, a report was read by Mr. W. V. 
Davis, of Jersey Shore, on, “Ought candidates for 
the office of County Superintendent to be exam- 
ined?” The report was accepted and committee 
discharged. (See page 838.) 

On the motion to adopt the report as the senti- 
ment of the Association, 

Mr. Sherman, of Pottsville, gave his views in de- 


tail, advocating the examining of the Superinten- 
dents; asserting that the cause of education re- 
quired this course ; and that we should memorialize 
the Legislature to that effect. 

Mr. Cruikshank thought the question of great im- 
portance. Was much pleased with the essay, and 
could say amen to its main points. If there wasa 
proper tribunal to test County Superintendents, it 
would be right. It would be a difficult matter, how- 
ever, to ascertain who were proper persons to ex- 
amine the candidates, and what should be the stan- 
dard of their qualifications. 

A motion for adjournment was then carried, for 
the purpose of visiting the Museum of the Univer- 
sity. 

Afternoon Session— Wednesday. 

Association met; Mr. E. Lamborn in the chair. 
Mr. Dickerson gave notice, that he would move to 
repeal Art. II of the By-Laws, at the next session. 

On motion of Mr. Sypher, the Report of Mr. W. 
V. Davis on the examination of County Superinten- 
dents, was adopted. 

The subject of the “ Best methods of conducting 
Teachers’ Institutes,” being called up for discussion. 

Mr. Sypher said: This was scarcely a matter for 
teachers, but seemed properly to be the business of 
the County Superintendent. 

Mr. Parker, of Philadelphia, said: He was one of 
several gentlemen, who endeavored to form Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in Delaware county, ten or fifteen 
years ago, and expressed the hope, that the question 
would be discussed by teachers, and not leave it to 
the County Superintendents. It was a matter for 
the teacher as much as for the Superintendent. 

Mr. Cruikshank thought teachers should engage 
in this discussion. As for himself, he had never 
held but one institute, and was not prepared to give 
any matured views on the subject. The plan he had 
adopted, was,—to assign topics to the different teach- 
ers, whose duty it was to prepare themselves upon 
those topics, and then take charge of a class, and 
give instruction in the points under consideration,.— 
As the time at institutes was necessarily limited, the 
instruction could not be as thorough as at Normal 
Schools. 

Mr. Holahan, of Centre, alluded to both County 
and District Institutes. In conducting the latter 
he would have the teacher and pupils come fami- 
liarly together and discuss modes of teaching, after 
the Superintendent had exhibited his. At County In- 
stitutes, he would endeavor to create as great inter- 
est as possible, would have a band or choir to en- 
liven the meeting, would do everything to entertain 
and edify, and put forth every effort to make the 
standard of teachers what it should be. 

Mr. Tho. F. Rogers, of Clinton, said: He had at- 
tended but few Institutes,—the best conducted, in 
his opinion, was by Dr. Frank Taylor, of Chester 
county, and hoped he would give a detailed account 
of his method. 

Mr. Taylor, said: As to any precise method of 
conducting institutes, he thought there was none 
that would apply to all counties. The great point 
was, that the Superintendent should have tact 
enough to know what would suit his county, and 
govern his action according to general principles,— 
always adapting it to the wants of his locality. Two 
plans, however, were the most prominent; one, in 
which the object should be the improvement of the 
teacbers, the other to enlist the public and secure 
their co-operation in educational matters. When you 
once have the people enlisted the cause of education 
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goes on almost of itself,—while among a lifeless peo- | 
ple, the best teacher would effect but very little.—| 

He could not now enter into details; these would 
have to be varied; but his plan was to make these 
institutes travel all over the county, holding them 
a week ina place. The first day or so the attend- 
ance would be small, but before the close of the week 
the house would be crowded, and the effect would be | 
seen the next year, in the spirit manifested for the 
erection of better school houses, the selection of bet- 
ter school furniture, and an increased interest in 
everything pertaining to education: that what was 
done one year, might not be necessary the next.— 
To make institutes effective, the County Superinten- 
dent must have energy and enthusias™. 

Mr. Chas. R. Coburn said: This subject had been 
before the Association several times. It was re- 
ported on two years ago—put down as a subject last 
year, but was not reached—and now again. It was 
a part of the duty of the County Superintendent ; if 
not made so by law, it was atleast the policy of the 
Department, and had become a fixture of the system. 

He agreed with Dr. Taylor, that no special rules 
could be adopted, that would apply to all the coun- 
ties of the State, as there were different natures, dif- | 
ferent modes of thought. His plan had been for the | 
first year, to have for the day exercise drill-schools, | 
the primary object of which was to improve the | 
teachers, not only to drill them in what they should 
teach, but also how to hear recitations and maintain | 
order. He expressed the opinion, that not one-half | 
of the teachers understood properly how to conduct 
a recitation ; nor,to make a regular programme, | 
with a time table for each exercise, and live up to it, | 
giving to each recitation its proper time. His | 
evening sessions were exclusively devoted to the peo- | 
ple,—lectures, discussions, declamation and composi- | 
tions. During his last two years he had introduced | 
one evening in a week, an old-fashioned spelling | 
school,—choosing sides and spelling down. 
year there should be something in advance of the} 





| 
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lecturers from abroad. Lectures, however, answered 
certain purposes ;—they enlisted public attention.— 
He preferred the instructor to teach, rather than to 
lecture,—to draw out rather than pour in. In Lan- 
caster county the teachers were divided into six 
classes—Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, etc., 
with appropriate leaders ; and then received instruc- 
tion in the method of teaching. In } of an hour 
changed from one to another of these class drills. — 
He thought there was no feature more valuable than 
this drill in classes. They had also discussions on 
the same branches, which had proved very valuable. 
In the afternoon, lectures on the general theory of 
teaching. In the evening essays,—which attracted 
a great number of people. These exercises should 
of course be combined with music and social converse. 

After a recess of ten minutes—Mr. Smith in the 
chair ;—Mr. F. A. Allen moved, that the Corre- 
sponding Secretary be instructed to open a corre- 
spondence with the Secretaries of the Ohio, New 
York and New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
to ascertain the time and place of their respective 
meetings ; and to inform the delegates from this As- 
sociation ;—which was adopted. 

The committee on the Biography of B. F. Tewks- 
bury had prepared a report, but being mislaid, the 
Association granted, authority to the chairman, Prof. 
Stoddard, to forward it to the School Journal. 

The discussions on Institutes being resuamed,— Mr. 
Herbert, of Illinois, said: He could not tell what 
course he would pursue, till he was in the Institute. 


| His idea was, that it should be an itinerant Normal 


School, where the same instruction should be given, 
only much briefer. He would not run over a large 
amount of matter, but would take one subject, han- 
dle it thoroughly, and instruct the teacher how to 
teach. The Superintendent should have too objects 
in view,—to teach the best methods of imparting in- 
struction, and to acquire more knowledge of the sub- 


Each | ject matter taught. 


Mr. Stoddard said: The deep interest he felt in 


preceding. He intended this year to notify each | this subject, prompted him to makea single remark,— 
teacher, that he would be required to read a piece | though the Teachers’ Institutes of Pennsylvania were 
of his own selection, for criticism by a committee |conducted so as to derive as much advantage from 
appointed for that special purpose. He was also in| them as in any other State in the Union. He ap- 
the habit of asking teachers to write down all incor- | proved of the several suggestions already advanced, 
rect expressions, they might hear in the course of | but would have the class drills very thorough and as 
the day, and having them read just before the close |suggestive as possible, presenting those points most 
of the meeting; also to make out lists of words likely to be misunderstood by teachers. This would 
commonly mispronounced. He had also what he|awaken the attention of the teacher to his weak 





called a “‘ question box,” in which teachers deposit- | points, and enable him to supply them. 
ed questions on any branch, which were afterwards 
drawn out and some one designated to answer them. 

Prof. Wickersham endorsed generally what had 
been advanced by the preceding speakers. Insti- 
tutes could not be managed in precisely the same 
way in all counties of the State ; nor should they be 
in the same county,—in different years. The Super- 
intendent must have the tact and common sense to 
adopt his course of action to the circumstances 
around him. The ends aimed at are, to improve the 
teacher, and enlist public interest. They may be 
sometimes conducted with reference to one, and some- 
times to the other. He thought the Superintendent 
should confine himself principally to methods of 
teaching and not to the subject matter taught. He 
is the one to give instruction in this branch; and 
from his opportunities of visiting the schools, and 
observing the mistakes in teaching is best qualified 
to point them out, and indicate how they should be 
corrected. As a general thing the County Superin- 





tendents and teachers should do the work; greater 
good could be thus effected, than if conducted by 


On motion of Mr. Coburn, the further discussion 
of this question was indefinitely postponed, when 
the Association adjourned. 


Wednesday Evening. 


Association met in Commencement Hall ;—Mr. 
Smith, V. P. in the chair. 

The motion of Mr. Dickerson to repeal Art. II of 
the By-Laws, was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Davis moved that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to report on the place of holding the next 
annual meeting. 

Motion adopted, and Messrs, Davis, Wilson and 
Jack, and Misses Lamborn and McCord appointed. 

An address on “a finished Education,” was read 
by Prof. 7. F, Ourtis, of Lewisburg University. 

After a recess of ten minutes,— Miss JZ. A. Wal- 
ton, of Chester county, read an Essay. (see page 90). 

Miss Lydia M. Carner, of Bradford county, read 
an original Poem— Change—Creation’s Doom.”— 
(see page 92). : 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were 
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tendered to Misses Walton and Carner for their! 


beautiful productions, and to Professors Bliss and 
Curtis for their instructive addresses. 

Prof. Stoddard offered the following resolution,— 
the consideration of which, owing to the lateness of 
the hour and the great importance of the subject, 
was postponed till to-morrow evening :— 

Resolved, That in the present desperate struggle 
for national existence and national freedom, which 
the government of the United States is waging 
against disunion and treason,—the Teachers of the 


State of Pennsylvania are ready to sustain the gov- | 


ernment, to the utmost of their ability. 
Adjourned to meet in the same hall to-morrow 
morning. 


Morning Session—T hursday. 

T he session was opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Welker, Principal of Columbus Normal Insti- 
tute, Luzerne county. After the reading and the 
adortion of the minutes, the committee on place of 
meeting then reported in favor of Easton and Read- 
ing and the association selected Reading as the place 
at which the next annual meeting should be held. 

Mr. Sherman, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, submitted their report, which was approved. 
(See page 87.) 

he association then went into an election for 
officers tor the ensuing year,— Messrs. Wilson and 
Darlington tellers. The following gentlemen were 
elected: For President, Azariah Smith, of Mifflin 
county; Messrs. Ingram, Geist, Jackson and Hecken- 
dorn, were unanimously elected Vice Presidents ; 
Messrs. Ste rling and Houck, Recording Secretaries ; 
Mr. /liram C. Johns, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Mr. Amos Row, Treasurer, 

A committee to nominate double the number for 
Executive Committee, and to have leave to report in 
the afternoon, was then appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Wickersham, Burrowes, Taylor, Zook and 
Coburn. 

After a recess, the Auditing Committee submitted 
the following report, which on motion was accepted 
and the Committee discharged :— 

Treasurer's Account. 

The undersigned would respectfully submit the 
following report as Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, for the fiscal year end- 
ing August 6th, 1861. 

1860. DR. CR. 
Aug.8. Balance remaining in Treas’y, $334.67 $ 

‘* 9, To membership fees received at 

Greensburg, 63.00 

6 By orders of Chairm. of Ex. Com. 

viz: To expenses in attending 
meeting of the Com. at Harris- 


burg, April, 1860. (1) 26.50 
ee Express charges & postage, (2) 3.71 
66 Printing Tickets, Programmes and 

Circulars, (3) 8.19 
“6 Paid for Addresses and Travel- 

ing expenses, (4) 50.00 
7 By order in favor of Wm. Sterling 

for services as Secretary of the 

Association, (5) 15.00 
By error in amt. of fees rec’d, (6) 4.50 


Aug. 6, 1561. To interest due on $289.77 
from Aug. 10, 1860, to Aug. 6, 
1861, 17.38 
107.90 


Aug. 6, 1861. Bal. remaining in Treasury, 307.16 





$415.05 $415.05 
Signed. AMOS ROW. 


Your Committee have examined the foregoing Re- | 
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port of the Treasurer for the past year, and find it 
all correct. At the same time, however, they would 
express their strong disapproval of the expenses in- 
curred in item No. 4, and would recommend to the 
Association, to adopt some plan to prevent their re- 
currence. W. V. Davis, 
Lewisburg, Aug. 8, 1861. S. D. Incram, 
Auditing Com, 


Discusion on “ What degree of scholarship should 
entitle a teacher to a Professional Certificate ?” be- 
ing then in order :— 

Mr. Lamborn said: There should be a high stand- 
ard, as then increased compensation would follow 
increased qualifications; which idea he elaborated, 
and closed by saying, he trusted the State would 
adopt a high standard. 

Mr. Sypher said: This question more immediate- 
ly concerned the teacher, than any we had under dis- 
cussion. A few years ago it was notorious, that ex- 
aminations were mere farces. There was no class 
more eager for a common head to examine them and 
fix a standard of qualification, than teachers them- 
selves, thus preventing their being superseded by 
vagabonds who loafed during the summer and whose 
only qualification, was being destitute of money. 

The standard had been gradually raised, but there 
was this objection ;—every Co. Superintendent had 
his own standard and what would entitle a teacher 
to a permanent certificate in one county, could not in 
an other. What was wanted was a Professional 
Certificate, issued by some competent authority, 
which would be good in all parts of the State ; but 
as a permanent certificate required a higher grade 
of scholarship, than a provisional one,—it must be 
inferred, that the State Certificate should be of a 
still higher grade. 

He spoke of the injustice arising from the fact, 
that many persons, during the earlier part of the 
County Superintendency when the standard was low, 
had obtained permanent certificates, while those ex- 
amined since far greater qual fications, could not 
obtain them, the standard being higher. 

Mr. Jack agreed, that the standard should be high, 
but could see no force in the argument against it in 
the fact, that persons six years ago had obtained per- 
manent certificates, who could not now. 

Mr, Darlington, of Chester, said: He had not felt 
it his duty to occupy the attention of the association 
till now, that friends spoke by inspiration, (another 
name for perspiration to-day,) but he wished to com- 
bat the great heresy advanced by the State Superin- 
tendent, when he said “ the time had arrived when 
provisional certificates must be abandoned and per- 
manent ones obtained.” He added ina mock heroic 
tone,—“‘as I have no idea I can ever obtain such a 
certificate, I shall fight it to the bitter end.” 

The speaker here gave a very humorous descrip- 
tion of the examination by a solemn board, of the 
candidate for a State Certificate in Latin, Greek, Ge- 
ology, Theology, Doxology, and other “ ologies,” 
and “isms,” who after passing this formidable ordeal, 
armed with the great certificate, presented himself 
before a board of School Directors of a country 
school, asking an appointment to teach the Alpha- 
bet and Elementary Arithmetic ! 

He thought a man encumbered with all these 
‘ologies” could do very little in our common schools. 
He would sooner entrust his child to a young lady, 
who had not been able to pass through the Sciences, 
Languages, and History, but who would know how 
by intuition, to take that little bud and skillfully 
train it till it became a flower. He expressed the 
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opinion, that woman was the best teacher, but she 
would not devote herself to martyrdon for other peo- 
ple’s children. 

The idea of a professional certificate could not be 
carried out; as it implies you must spend a fortune 
in educating yourself, before you can acquire one ; 
that you mistake facts, when you suppose, that 
teaching can be placed upon the same basis as Law 
and Medicine. The design of the Common School 
was to educate the masses up to a certain point,— 
if you go beyond that, you fail. Colleges and Sem- 


inaries might complete what the Common School | 


commenced. 


| Geography, and answer all questions with respect to 
the position of towns and villages; yet he may be 
}abundantly able to teach Geography. In Grammar 
one should understand the principles, and be able to 
show relation, without being required to parse all 
the difficult sentences the Superintendent may select. 
No puzzling examples in any branch will determine 
|whether he was able to teach that branch. The 
standard the teachers ask, is, that the County Su- 
|perintendents should apply a little common sense, 
| and regard principles. 

After a remark or two by Mr. Coburn, the meet- 


|ing adjourned to meet at the same place at 2 p. m. 


He thought it a mistake to insist on a profes- | 


sional certificate to teach children of 6, 8, or 10| 


years of age ;—by so doing you would soon get rid 
of our best teachers—the women. He was there- 
fore in favor of adhering to our present system of 
provisional certificates. 

Mr. Cruikshank thought the last speaker labored 
under a mistake as to what was required to obtain a 
certificate. One was not required to understand 
“ ologies,” but only to understand thoroughly and be 
able to teach all the branches ordinarily taught. To 
ascertain these facts, the teacher should pass a 
thorough examination by the County Superintendent, 
and receive a certificate marked No.1 in all the 
branches. After having this, if he wished to teach 
higher studies in another school, let him pass a simi- 
lar examination, and obtain No. 1 in those studies. 

The injustice spoken of by the gentleman from 


Lancaster, might be remedied by the Superinten- | 


dent, if he finds an incompetent teacher, saying to 
the Directors, that it is their privilege to have their 
teachers re-examined. 

Mr. Plotts, of Williamsport, said: The main argu- 
ment had not been touched ; that now a certificate 
given in one county, was good for nothing in another; 


Thursday Afternoon, 
| The association was called to order by Mr. Smith, 
| Vice President. 
| Prof. Wickersham from the Committee appointed 
to nominate candidates for the Executive Committee, 
reported two lists, each arranged, so as to include 
‘members from all parts of the State :— 

First List. Second List. 
Smedley Darlington, Chester, W. V. Davis, Lycoming, 
S. 8S. Jack, Westmoreland, J. R. Sypher, Lancaster, 
Geo. D. Scott, Bradford, D. Heckendorn, Union, 
J. W. Dickerson, Blair, Jos. Wilson, Montgomery, 
Thos. E. Rogers, Clinton, J.S. Walthour, Westmor’d. 
| Mr. Wilson moved, that the Secretary be author- 
ized to cast the unanimous vote of the Association, 
|\for the gentlemen reported in the first list. Carried 
and Committee elected. 

The discussion left unfinished this morning on the 
question, “ What grade of scholarship should entitle 
a teacher to a Professional Certificate?” was then 
on motion of Mr. Coburn indefinitely postponed. 
| The discussion on “The best methods of teaching 
Composition and Declamation” was next taken up. 

Prof. Wickersham appreciated the importance of 


that the teacher was compelled to undergo an ex-/|this subject, and was of the opinion, that the first 
amination before he could teach in a different county, |teaching of composition was given, when the child 
and as many of them as there were counties in the | began to learn to speak ; and as the first conditions 
State, if he taught in so many. It was this perpet-|of training, the teacher should present a correct 
ual examination of which he complained, that after | model, and should train his pupils to speak correctly; 
a teacher had sweated from 9 in the morning, till 10|then he should have his pupils compose sentences 
at night under the County Superintendent, and pass-|on familiar objects ; then give them 2 or 3 familiar 





ed creditably, it was of no service; inthis State, he 
must be examined in another county. This evil 
which was the greatest of the system, must be cor- 
rected by obtaining a professional certificate, that 
will pass current throughout the State. 

Mr. Darlington said: The objection to examina- 
tions, reminded him of the Irish criminal, who being 
told he should have justice done him, said that was 
what he was afraid of. The speaker had no sympa- 
thy with that class of teachers, who wanted a pass- 
port for ever, who traveled over the State, peddling 
maps and books in the summer time, or doing day’s 
work in the harvest field, and only teaching when 
compelled by lack of funds. Examinations rooted 
these out, while to the true teacher they acted as a 
constant stimulus to improvement. 

Mr. Sypher thought we had had enough of theory, 
he would try to be practical in the standard he would 
advocate. Should a teacher be able to spell all the 
words of the English language, to teach Orthogra- 
phy? He thought not. Must a teacher bea thorough 
Elocutionist, to teach reading? He held that one 
could teach reading well, without. Is it necessary 
that one should solve all hard questions and puzzling 
problems in ten minutes, to teach Arithmetic? He 
thought it would be sufficient if he were able to dem- 
onstrate principles. 

Not every one can remember the definitions in 


things to connect in sentences, as man, horse, bricks, 
jgun, dog, etc. The first lesson upon composition 
ishould be upon easy subjects. He had known child- 
ren of 8 or 10 years of age attempt to write upon 
the “ Immortaiity of the Soul,” or the “ Plurality of 
Worlds.” 

The child should be taught to originate something. 
Give pupils subjects of which they know something. 

He thought the main difficulty found by pupils, 
arose from the fact, that they did not begin to write 
when young ;—did not commence early enough.— 
Another exercise he had practised, was to read some 
interesting narrative, and then require the pupils to 
write out as much of it as they could remember.— 
This cultivates their power of expression. Itis a 
mistake to suppose, that writing composition is of 
more importance than speaking composition. After 
having read the story, ask your pupils to tell it to 
you. 

Mr. Plotts: It would be difficult for any one to 
get up and tell this audience how he would teach 
military tactics. Plans must be changed, to suit 
circumstances. If you continually adhere to any 
rigid plan, you may see your scholars conforming to 
it without improving. “The teacher must be more 
lively.” You can no more tell how to teach compo- 
sition, than a mother can tell how she quiets her 
child. Get children to describe ; let them talk of 
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what they understand, and they will make it interest- 
ing ; but we cannot tell how we teach it. 

Mr. Coburn: The first thing generally written 
about, is “on the seasons.” Spring is very cool and 
pleasant and summer is very pleasant and hot; and 
now a great maay will write about the war. Now 
these subjects do not make children think. The 
main object of composition is to make them think. 
Therefore the teacher should give his pupils, not sub- 
jects about which the scholar knows nothing and 
can learn nothing, but subjects about which he can 
find out something. He thought composition should 
be introduced in every school ; whenever any scholar 
can write, he should be set to work writing compo- 
sition. Why is it, that composition writing has such 
a horror? He had young men of 21 years of age 
leave the school room; they could not stay without 
writing composition, as the law required it in that 
State. It should be made a part of the study of 
grammar and a daily study. 

Mr. Allen thought we should commence with con- 
versation. One-half of the conversation of child- 
ren to-day would not express anything but for some 
significant motions with which they accompany it.— 
We should commence by showing children how to 
make complete sentences. Show them, that the 
sentences they make are not complete, and why they 
are not complete. Whenever the Germans ask a 
question, they require their pupils to repeat the ques- 
tion, to re-produce it in the answer. Every child 
thinks enough about anything that he knows, to 
make a good composition; but the question is, how 
shall he get the thoughts out? He is like a well 
filled with water, with no bucket to draw it out. 

Many teachers endeavor to get the child to think, 
not its own thoughts, but the thoughts cf the teacher. 
This is a great mistake, for children should be taught 
to bring out their ownthoughts. After they can do 
this, teach them how to arrange these thoughts.— 
Would not give them a subject, but have them write 
without one. He once had a class of forty girls, 
whom he trained to write whatever they thought, in 
five minutes. He remembered a little girl who told 


him, “I can’t think of anything.” “ Write that 
down,” said he, “that’s what I want.” But said 
she, “I do not know what to write about.” “Put 


that down,” said he. In this way she soon learned 
to express her thoughts. 

Ideas enter the mind by words,—the thing is to 
get them out. 

W. A, Parker said: His first lesson in composi- 
tion in the school which he at present taught, was to 
ask the boys to name nouns, amounting to five, as 
different from each other as they could, “ ice,” “ fire,” 
“man,” etc. 

Mr. Cruikshank said: He would have a regular 
rule. First, have your pupils understand what they 
wish to have for the end, or result of their composi- 
tion, and then to divide it methodically, and have 
everything down in order. It was one thing to ob- 
tain the materials, and another thing to arrange 
them. 

Dr. Blis said: It was too much the custom to in- 
troduce little boys to the writings of some fine writer, 
Burke, Pitt, or Fox. He thought the object of de 
clamation was to teach the child how to think be- 
fore other people, and present his thoughts to them. 
He thought boys should write their own declama- 
tions. 


On motion the question was indefinitely postponed. | 


After a recess of 10 minutes, the following gen- 


tlemen were elected delegates to attend various State | 
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conventions : New York—Mr. Smith of Mifflin, Mr. 
Coburn of Bradford, Prof. Stoddard of New York, 
Rev. R. Cruikshanks of Mont., Mr. H. OC. Johns 
of Tioga. New Jersey—Prof Wickersham of Lan- 
caster, Mr. Sherman of Schuylkill, Mr. F. A. Allen 
of Chester, Mr. Overholt of Bucks, Mr. Hauck of 
Lebanon. Ohio—Dr. Burrowes, Mr. 8. S. Jack of 
Westmoreland, Mr. W. V. Davis of Jersey Shore, 
Mr. Ingram of Dauphin, Mr. Marcy of Tioga. 
The report of the following delegates to State 
Teachers’ Conventions, were made and approved : 
Messrs. Coburn delegate to the New York, 


Burrowes “ és Ohio, 

Allen New Jersey, 
sae Davis a “ 
“ Row ‘6 ‘6 6 


Mr. Joseph Wilson of Montgomery read a Report 
on “ Professional reading of Teachers.” (See page 
93. 

The President appointed Messrs. McDevitt, Wick- 
ersham, Sypher and Parker committee on resolu- 
tions. 

Prof. Stoddard then on Physical training, said : 
That Mr. Lewis’ system had been introduced into 
many of our public schools. He argued, that while 
the body was being exercised, the mind must be 
agreeably occupied, or the exercise would be of but 
little use. A man might walk for an hour and be as 
wearied in mind and body as when he began. He 
had procured a set of Dr. Lewis’ “ apparatus,” and 
had used it with advantage. You may take sacks 
about 8 inches long and 5 inches wide, and put about 
a pound of beans in each. Your pupils may be ar- 
ranged in order and pass these bags from one to an- 
other, without moving their feet. Your pupils may 
be arranged two rows, and see which can get 
through first,—thus making a kind of game of it.— 
Then one may take a bag and pass it to the one be- 
hind him, and the one behind him pass it on in the 
opposite direction, The movement may be very 
rapid, and you may introduce music with it. He also 
explained various games with the balls and rods. 

Prof. Wickersham pursued the subject, showing 
the necessity of regular organized gymnastic exer- 
cises, and having them in games. 

Mr. F. A. Allen continued, showing, that neither 
bags nor any other apparatus were absolutely neces- 
sary; but that much might be accomplished without 
them. He gave many examples, showing how the 
various muscles of different parts of the body may 
be exercised. 

The association adjourned till evening. 


in 


etc 


Evening Session—Thursday. 

Mr. McDivitt from the Committee on Resolutions 
reported the following, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 

due, and sre hereby tendered to the Trustees and 
Faculty of the University at Lewisburg, for the free 
use of this hall, together with light and other con- 
}veniences, during the present session, 
Resolved, That we hereby tender our sincere 
thanks to the citizens of Lewisburg for the courtesy, 
| hospitality and kindness extended on the present 
occasion, as well as for the interest manifested in 
the exercises, and the encouragement afforded by 
their attendance during the same. 

Resolved, That the members of this association 
jare under obligations of thanks to the local commit- 
tee for their assiduity and energy, in making arrange- 
ments for the comfortable accommodation of all 
present, 
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Resolved, That our thanks are due to the proprie- 
tors of the different hotels in this place, who have 
provided us with the best of accommodations at re- 
duced prices. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to 
the patriotic young ladies and gentlemen composing 
the “‘ Lewisburg Glee Club,” for the soul-stirring and 


beautiful airs, with which they have favored us on | 


the present occasion. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the gen- 
tlemanly officers of those railroads, which have kind- 
ly consented to furnish the members of this associa- 
tion with facilities of transportation to and from 
their homes at reduced rates. 

Miss Lydia M. Carner said: In behalf of the lady 
teachers present at this association, we offer the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That we, the ladies, return our warmest 
thanks to the citizens of this place, for the open- 
hearted hospitality extended to us, and the great 
kindness with which we have been entertained, dur- 
ing our stay in this beautiful town. 

Adopted by the unanimous vote of the female 
members. 

The resolution offered yesterday evening by Prof. 
Stoddard, expressive of the loyalty of the Teachers 


of Pennsylvania to the U. 8. government, was then | 


taken up for consideration and briefly advocated by 
the mover. 

Dr. Loomis, of Lewisburg, said: We were taught 
much in the revolutionary war. The great lesson 
was the doctrine of National Independence, well 
taught and well remembered. He was not one of 
the sanguine. If we are to be saved from ruin as 
a nation, we shall be saved from it by this war, and 
it will be a long and bloody one. The general ex- 


pectation, at the beginning of our troubles, was, that | 
there was to be an almost bloodless and almost im- | 
No one believed this | 


mediate triumph of oar cause. 
now. He had been and was now a prophet of evil, 


|annihilated party names and party spirit and brought 

us up as one man in defence of our rights. He had 
|no fear for the future while the teacher is abroad do- 
ling his duty in the schools and when necessary in 
the army. He trusted we would go through the 
struggle successfully and come out of it a purified 
\and united people. 

Mr. Wickersham believed that this struggle will 
‘be a death struggle, that it will be long and bloody. 
The statistics would show, that there are 1000 sonal 
ers in our army to-day,—we have done something 
and cam do something more. He had an opporta- 
nity of looking over the Treasurer’s account and 
find we have $300 in funds. He moved that we 
take this $300 and buy a cannon, and present it to 
\the government of the United States, inscribed, 
| Presented to the Government of the United States 
by the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 
for the purpose of putting down rebellion.” 

Mr. Parker objected to the use of the word, 
“ desperate” meaning “ hopeless” in the original res- 


‘olution. He added, that Philadelphia had done 
much. The schools had given concerts, raised sub- 


|scriptions, erected flags, given refreshments to vol- 
unteers, etc. This showed the feeling in the Phila- 
delphia schools. 

M. F. A, Allen suggested, that $300 was not suf- 
ficient to purchase a cannon. Let us take up a sub- 
scription among the teachers of the State to aid in 
the purchase. 

Mr. Johns, of Tioga, said: The support which the 
|teacher was to give the government, was of a two- 
|fold nature ; on the battle field and at home. The 
jeducation of the North has not proved a failure.— 
| Those who come from the South to rorthern colleges 
jare educated, as far as social and political institu- 
tions are concerned, before they come here. We 
were not responsible for the acts of Jeff. Davis or 
Beauregard or Lee ; they never received their edu- 
jcation here. It was a great, monstrous outrage 





not as to the final upshot of the matter,—but as to that a people should trample upon the institutions 
bloodshed and debt. He thought the time would | which nourished them. 
come, when, like the Hebrews of old, there would be| Dr. Frank 7aylor said: When the history of this 
a death in every house ; and a great debt left to our|country is written, the portion of it which will 
children and grand children. He was willing that |stand highest, will be that system of instruction 
it should be so ;—not that he wished calamity, but| which the men and women of this country have in- 
he believed that a long lesson was necessary to im-|augurated. He thought that a great many people 
press upon the people of this country the necessity |of the South had been saved by being educated in 
of a strong government. the North. He thought it would have a moral 
Dr. Burrowes said: The Teacher has a peculiar | effect unsurpassed for us to buy a Pennsylvania can- 
duty to perform during this struggle. If we are to|non (and there were none better in the world) and 
go through a severe protracted war,—who but the| present it to the government. 
teacher is to prepare the people for the calamities to| Dr. Bliss said: Patriotism was an emotion that 
be endured? But when we come here to express |we all prize and value, but it becomes better and 
what the teacher is to do, we must remember what| greater when devoted to some grand truth. This 
the teacher has done. No portion of the people of | war had been brought upon us, because the rights 
Pennsylvania had performed its duties better than|of human nature have been denied to beings of our 
her teachers. At Camp Curtin, near Harrisburg, he | own flesh and blood. When another generation has 
had found a large number of teachers in the volun-|been educated to believe this, peace will reign su- 
teer regiments, and wherever the teacher was, there|preme. Let us in the meantime defend the great 
was obedience, there was efficient drill, there was | principles on which this government is based, at any 
high moral deportment, At one time 12,000 return- | cost. 
ed volunteers were brought back to be paid. They| Mr. Walker: The resolution appeals not only to 
were turned loose upon Harrisburg, and while most|our patriotism, but to our philanthropy, our hu- 
of the officers took their ease at the hotels, the|manity. This rebellion is a war against humanity, 
soldiers were left to shift for themselves. There | against the world’s progress. This is the most fear- 
never was a victory gained by soldiers, and proba-/|ful struggle which the world has ever seen; yet I 
bly there never will be, greater than that by those | contemplate it with the highest feelings of hope.— 
privates, left, without control and without shelter.—|I believe there is a God who presides over the des- 
Other troops of other lands would have been in a | tinies of nations, and through this terrible darkness 
state of bloody mutiny. But the teacher had been|I can see light. 
amongst them when boys, and he was with them yet.| Mr. Jngram exposed the cruelties and indignities 
It was our northern education that had, for the time,'which were practisced upon unoffending northern 
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teachers, — relating the case recently published of a 
lady being flogged at the South. 

Mr. Sypher said: It was but 30 days since he had, 
not escaped, but left the seat of rebellion. There 
had been a change in the mind of the South. Gen- 
tlemen who had traveled North, and who a few 
montks since had welcomed him to the South, who 
praised the North and its institutions,—as soon as 
cannon were fired at Uharleston, thought the North 
inhabited only by vile hinds, cowards, and degraded 
barbarians. ‘The men were not only merely excited, 
they were mad, and the women were even madder 
than the men. If there was any truth in the old 
adage, ‘‘whom the Gods wish to destroy, they first 
make mad,” there was destruction for these people. 

Mr. Aiken, of Lewisburg: The folly of the rebels 
is not to be laid upon their previous education.— 
When Lucifer and those with him turned “ Seces- 
sionists,” the fault was not in their previous educa- 
tion. We must push back this barbarism by moral 
suasion as long as we can; and then, by the point 
of the bayonet. There is only one place in the uni- 
verse, that is worse than southern society, and that 
place, it is not polite to mention. He was not rich, 
but would give a dollar at any rate towards that can- 
non. 

Messrs. Scott, Poorman and Rogers further ad- 
vocated the resolutions. 

Mr. Wickersham’s resolution was then amended, 
to the effect, that the sum now in the treasury of 
this association, and whatever may be raised other- 
wise, shall be given towards procuring a cannon ; and 
was adopted unanimously. 

Messrs. Davis, Sypher, Heckendorn, Wilson and 
Walthour were appointed a special committee to 
raise additional funds; and every member of th 
association was authorized to co-opperate. 

President Loomis moved that Tho. H. Burrowes 
be the authorized agent of the association, by whom 
the purchase and presentation of the cannon shall 
be made. Adopted. 

Numerous remarks, in view of the conclusion of 
business were made by Messrs. Coburn, Worden, 
Darlington, Randolph and the Vice President. 

After prayer by Mr. Cruikshank and the singing 
of the Doxology, the association adjourned to meet 
in Reading, next year, at the call of the Executive 
Committee. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Counties. Names. FP. 'é. 
Berks, John Barnes, Reading. 
Mrs. C. L. Barnes, ‘i 
Blair, J. W. Dickerson, Martinsburg. 
Bradford, CC. R. Coburn, Towanda. 
“ Geo. D. Scott, ” 
ae C. H. Phelps, E. Smithfield 
. Geo. V. Myer, Monroeton. 


Bucks, S.S. Overholt, 
Centre, Jennie F. McBride, 
- Jennie E. Burrowes, 
- Thomas Holahan, 
Chester, D. W. Jefferies, 
- Smedley Darlington, 
Mary A. Walton, 


Gardenville. 
Bellefonte. 
Boalsburg. 


Coatesville. 
Ercildoun. 


as Sallie M. Fell, New London 
a Sarah D. Cox, Sugartown. 


J.P. Jefferies, 

Dr. Frank Taylor, 

Miss r. Lamborn, 
se “Hannah Cope, 
Sarah Bane, 


F. A. Allen, 


W. Chester, 


“ “ 
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Counties. 
Clearfie! d, 
Clinton, 


Columbia, 


Dauphin, 


“ 


Delaware, 
Huntingd 
Juniata, 

Lancas 


Lebanon, 


Lycoming, 


Luzerne, 


Mass., 
Mercer, 
Mifflin, 


“ 


“ 


Montgom’ 


Montour, 


Northamp’n, I 
Northumb’d, J. R. Hillbush, 


New York, 
Philadel’a, 


Schuylkill 


ter, 


vy, Rev. Robert 
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Names. 
Jesse Broom 
C. A. White, 
Thomas ©. Rogers, 
W.J. Poorman, 


Mary E. Thompson, 
Lewis Appleton, 
William Burgess, 
Mrs. Wm. Burgess, 
Mary Ann Rick, 
tachel P. Eves, 

S. D. Ingram, 
Miss Jane Mowery, 
“ Eliza Bishop, 


L. Boyer, 
A. M. Stoddard, 
Lizzie T. Yarnall, 
n,R. McDivitt, 
S. C. Yoder, 
Miss Mary A. Greene, 


EKzer Lamborn, 
David Evans, 


Th s H Burr wes, 
T. F. Hoffmeier, 
An OS R WwW, 

Mrs. Amos Row, 


Jos. W. Guernsey, 
Miss Margie E. Miller, 
Sarah Musser, 

Pom 4 Syph r, 
Isaac 8S. Geist 


Prof. J, ©. wh 

Henry Houck, 

Lemuel Moyer, 

Miss Maria C. Gleim, 
Paulina S. Wheat, 


Kate Bowman, 
Hugh Castles, 
W. V. Davis, 
A. B. Putnam, 


Henry C. M oyer, 
Wm. H. Dill, 


tev. Conley Plotts, 
Miss Lucinda Church, 
Maggie Hughes, 
Mrs. Lizzie T. Bane, 
Miss E. Shannon, 
“KE. F. Thompson, 
Prof. H. D. Walker, 


Abel Marcy, 
L. J. Campbell, 
J. K. Fleming, 
D. H. Zook, 
J. K. Hartzler, 
Azariah Smith, 


1] 


M. J. Smith 

Miss Mary McCord, 
Jane E. Kerr, 

S. Z. Sharp, 


Joseph Wilson, 
Miss Kate E. Best, 
William H. Runyon, 


Leonard Alleman, 


E. B. Kramm, 
Prof. J. KF’. Stoddard, 
Wm. Hen. Parker, 


Wm. Stirling, 
Joseph E. Jackson, 
Mary J. James, 

M itilda Brazier, 
Mary Werner, 


kersham, 


Cruikshank, 


rr. of. 
Curwensville. 
Lock Haven. 


Berwick. 
Light St. 
Melville. 


Harrisburg. 


Edgemont. 
Huntingdon, 
Spruce Hill. 
Columbia. 
Lampeter. 
Lancaster. 


Marietta. 
Millersville. 
Lebanon. 


Hughesville. 
Jersey Shore 


Williamsp't. 


Kingston. 


Pittston. 


‘ 


N.Columbus, 
W yoming. 
Boston. 
Mercer. 
Bellville. 


Lewistown. 


Mc Veytown. 
Pottstown. 
Norristown. 
Danville. 
Easton. 

M ahanoy. 
Milton. 


New York. 
Philadelphia. 


P ottsville. 


““ 
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Counties. Names. Pe Os ways to prepare teachers the better to perform 
Schuylkill, D. W. Scott, Pottsville. {their duties. The teacher who does not return 
4 J. P. Sherman, a“ from our meetings with higher aims, brighter hopes 
i Henry S. Boner, Tamaqua. and more cheerful courage, does not possess the 
Snyder, Levi Swaim, Selins Grove.| spirit of the true teacher. 
Susquehan’aGeo. A. Guernsey, Montour. At the last meeting of the Association, the fol- 
“ Sarah A. Guernsey, “ lowing resolution was passed : 
Tioga, H. C. Johns, Mainsburg. | Resolved, “ That the Treasurer of this Associa- 
Union, 8. D. Hoffman, Hartleton. | tion be directed to invest, with the approbation of 
x J. G. Royer, * | the Executive Committee, the funds of the Asso- 
7 C. A. Gann, Laurelton. | ciation, in such a manner as to realize the greatest 
s Prof. S. R. Loomis, Lewisburg. | amount of profit, with safety to the investment.” 
* James Aiken, q The committee did not deem it to be their daty 
7 J. L. Irwin, ° to direct the manner of investment, but only to 
- Miss Kate Miller, ~ approve or disapprove of any investment proposed 
4 “ M. H. Ranck, 5: by the Treasurer ; while he, on the other hand, ex- 
‘- “« EE. T. Evans, . pected the Executive Committee to direct him how 
1 John Randolph, " to invest the funds. He has, however, complied 
r C. V. Gundy, ss with the spirit of the resolution, by charging him- 
“ G. Rowland, Ms self with the interest due upon the balance in his 
1s Hubley Albright, “ jhands, after paying the orders drawn at the last 
“ Prof. T. F. Curtis, a meeting of the Association. 
wy E. C. Haus, Mifflinsburg.| The Executive Committee, in behalf of the As- 
“1 D. Heckendorn, New Berlin. | sociation, would take this opportunity to return 
Westmore’d J. 8. Walthour, Greensburg. | their sincere thanks to the local committee for the 
cordial and efficient services rendered by them in 





- 5. S. Jack, Plea’t Unity. 


__-—~ | 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

In compliance with art VII. of the Constitution, | 

the Executive Committee beg leave to submit the| 
following report: Since our organization only one} REPORT ON AN ORGAN OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

meeting of this body has been held. Every mem-| The Committee to whom was referred the “con- 

ber of the committee was present at that meeting, | sideration of the propriety of having a regularly 

which took place at Harrisburg, Dec. 28, 1860.—| authorized organ of this Association,” would re- 

The programme of exercises for the present meet-| spectfully report : 
ing of the Association was then agreed upon. The; That, after giving the subject proper considera- 
individuals selected by the committee to prepare) tion, they cannot see any propriety in connecting 


making preparations for our meeting. 
Respectfully submitted, J.P. -RMAN 
F, A. ALLEN. 


SHE 
N if ; 


reports and essays, with a few exceptions, accept-/ this Association with the publication of any Jour- 
ed the invitation of the committee. The chairman) nal or Newspaper. Your Committee cannot but 
of the executive committee was authorized to send/ think, that. the Pennsylvania School Journal has 


circulars to every county for publication in the! been the practical organ of this Association ever 
papers, giving information in regard to the present since its organization. The minutes of its proceed- 


meeting; but owing to delay in receiving informa-| 
tion respecting some of the railroads, this could) 
not be accomplished. 

A notice was published in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal for June and July, and also in the 


ings have always been fully and fairly reported in its 
pages, and, with one exception, when the School 


| Journal was enlarged to accommodate the Assovia- 


tion, free of cost. 
Your Committee are of the opinion, therefore, 








Bulletin and Press of Philadelphia, of the 2nd and| that whilst our members have free access to its 
3d inst., respectively. Forty letters were written, | pages as contributors, and whilst our Reports, 
and answers received to all such as required) Essays and proceedings have always been promptly 
answers, except one. A request was made to the| and fairly published in the Journal, and, for the iast 
Executive Committee to postpone the annual meet-| year or two, the minutes of its proceedings also in 
ing, on the ground, that it would be likely to prove} the Pennsylvania Teacher, it would be both unwise 
a failure, owing to the great excitement growing! and inexpedient,—particularly in the present disas- 
out of the present unhappy condition of our} trous state of the times,—to connect this Association 
country; but, even had the committee had the| more closely than it now is, with the publication of 
power, they did not deem it proper or advisable | any Paper or Journal. All of which, &c., &c. 

to defer the meeting. The civil war which is now W. V. Davis, 
raging in our country, affords the strongest possi- J. W. Dickerson, 
ble proof, that the safety of our free institutions Jos. WarTSOoN. 

can be secured only by the education of the masses. | 
And this reflection should lead us to renewed) ESSAY ON GOVERNMENT. 

efforts to extend the blessing of a sound moral and . 

intellectual culture, not only to every youth of our By Dr. Bliss, of Bradford County. 

State, but to every human being within the limits) The prominent features of Dr. Bliss's address, 
of ourcountry. Instead, then, of remitting our ef-| are contained on the following propositions ; which 
forts, we should, with redoubled zeal and energy,| are but a very brief synopsis of an extended work 
enter the contest of truth against error, of knowl-| on the subject, now in the press :— 

edge and virtue against ignorance and crime. Our| Every phenomenon in the natural world, is the re- 
annual meetings have a powerful influence for good’ sult of some positive and immutable law with which 
upon the cause of education. They have a ten-| matter is endowed. 

dency to awaken a professional feeling amorg the} The relations of mind, equally with those of 
teachers of the State, and contribute in various! matter, are subject to certain fixed and immutable 
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laws; and those laws of mental relation, are cog- 
nizable as constituent elements of the human mind 
as it came from the hand of the Creator, and are 
the true governing elements or faculties in all hu- 
man intercourse ;—it being by their exercise, that 
one mind governs and controls other minds. 

All human intercourse is sustained through the 
medium of the senses of seeing, hearing and feel- 
ing ; the senses are therefore properly the subjects 
of education, 

The first radical truth in government, upon which 
everything else depends, is the fact of the univer- 
sal sympathy between the same faculties in differ- 
ent minds. So that the governing mind impresses 
the subject mind with its own emotions. One mind 
controls the emotions and, through them, the voli- 
tions of other minds. 


THE LAWS OF RELATION, 


lst. Attention: No influence can possibly be 
exerted upon the mind, unless the attention is first 
obtained. Those who succeed in the government 
of children, never require anything of a child until 
its attention is controled. 

2nd. Affection: This is a primary and natural 
relation. The mother’s first power over her child, 
is exerted in arousing its attention, and calling 
into exercise the affections, by caresses, care and 
affectionate attention. The effect of true kindness 
when properly associated, is never lost. 

3rd. Voluntary dependence : The young have a 
native consciousness of their own dependence, and 
of the power and superior wisdom of their parents 
and teachers; and if that power is not used to op- 
press, but to protect and guide and control with 
kindness, they are not liable to resist it, but on the 
contrary acquire a feeling of deep and lasting re- 
spect and veneration for the power to which they 
are subject. 

4th. Intellect or Reason: Intellectual beings 
can only be governed through proper appeals to 
the reasoning faculties. There are many ways of 
addressing the reason, but the most prominent and 
important one for the governing mind, is the exer- 
cise of the intellectual powers by the careful ex- 
amination of every subject in which a child is con- 
cerned, in its presence, and in a manner to attract 
attention. 

5th. Aspiration: There is in human nature an 
innate consciousness of a right to personal excel- 
lence and worthiness of character; it is associat- 
ed too with a desire to acquire, to know, to arrive 
at certainty in knowledge; and this desire is an 
element in human nature that can not be fully sat- 
isfied. One of the most important features in gov- 
ernment, therefore, is to provide, as far as is possi- 
ble, for this native want of the mind. Everything 
in nature has its necessities upon which it depends 
for progress. So it is with the mind. He that 
would govern the mind with all its cravings, must 
learn to supply its necessities. 

6th. Conscience: Too little attention has been 
given to the demands of conscience. It first 
manifested as an emotion, and, as such, is almost 
always sure to be correct in its estimate of the 
right and wrong of treatment received in early life. 

7th, The principle consent of the fathers, that gov- 
ernment derives all its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, is true in its application to 
the child as well as to the Republic ; and no gov- 
ernment either civil or domestic can long prosper 
if that sacred right of human nature is denied. 

Those who govern in accordance with these 


is 
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primary principles of relation, can hardly fail of 
becoming firm, kind, confident and truthful, and as 
a natural consequence succeed in gaining the con- 
sent of the subject mind to every just require- 
ment. 


OUGHT CANDIDATES FOR THE OFFICE OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT TO BE EXAMINED ? 
By W. V. Davis. 

Your committee, after duly considering this 
question, had no hesitation in coming to the con- 
clusion, that candidates for the office of County 
Superintendent should undergo an examination by 
a competent Board, appointed for that purpose.— 
As a matter of course, practical teachers who have 
already been satisfactorily examined for their situa- 
tions, and long established teachers, whose repu- 
tation and success in their profession, pre-suppose 
the necessary qualifications, would form exceptions 
to the rule. This result was aimed at, by consider- 
ing, in the first place,—W hat are the qualifications 
necessary for the office of County Superintendent ? 
In the second, What are the prominent duties ?— 
In the third, What is the custom in other profes- 
sions, in analogous cases; closing the discussion 
with some general remarks upon the advantages. 
which would, most probably, accrue to the teach- 
ers’ profession, by having applicants for the office of 
County Superintendent properly and thoroughly 
examined. 

And, first, with regard to qualifications for the 
office :—These are stated in the law to be, “literary 
and scientific acquirements, and skill and experi- 
ence in the art of teaching,” which require, as 
justly remarked by the present State Superinten- 
dent, in the Penna. School Journal, “that the in- 
cumbent should be a practical teacher, as well as 
ripe scholar ; for he is the official head of the pro- 
fession in the county, and should be able to teach 
the teacher of the highest branch taught in the 
highest school in his county.” How, then, are we 
able to know that the candidate is capable of doing 
this, unless he be examined? How are we to ar- 
rive at a proper appreciation of his capacity for 
discharging the duties of the office before trial, un- 
less some test be instituted, which will enable School 
Directors to make the best selection? How are 
teachers to be satisfied of the fitness of their “offi- 
cial head” for his position, and to be induced to 
pay him proper respect and obedience, unless some 
previous ordeal has assured them that he is their 
superior in “literary acquirements, and skill and 
experience in the art of teaching ?” 

Were old and practical teachers, of well estab- 
lished reputation, always selected to fill this office, 
then an examination of candidates might well be 
waived. But such is not the case. How ofter 
have we seen members of other professions, and, 
sometimes, of no profession at all—persons not 
only incompetent, but also, frequently, disqualified 
by the want of every essential quality, selected to 
fill this highly responsible position? Sometimes, 
persons have aspired to this office, who had failed 
to command either business or respect in the pro- 
fession which they had chosen ;—others, induced 
to apply for the situation from no love of the busi- 
ness, and filled with no sympathy for the teacher 
or his calling, but merely from sordid motives.— 
How often have we seen applicants crowding for- 
ward and asking an election from the Boards, sim- 
ply because they happened to be out of employment 
at the time, and the stated salary was the great 
consideration. In many of these cases, the friends 
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of the school system have been put to much trouble! No stronger argument in favor of the examina- 
and inconvenience, in order to prevent the election tion of candidates can be advanced, than the sim- 
of such applicants; or, if, by chance, elected, to ple fact, that their most prominent duty, if elected, 











mitigate the evils that would naturally flow from a 
selection so detrimental to the interests of the 
cause. Now, had such candidates to pass through 
the ordeal of an examination, they would have 
hesitated long before presenting themselves. The 
dread of being examined would act as a barrier, 
which they would dislike to encounter ; or, at least, 
they would have made an effort to prepare them. 
selves for the situation, which only their necessities- 
demanded. 

But now no obstacle stands in the way. A few 
friends present the candidate, endorse his qualifi- 
cations and secure his election. True, we have a 
check upon improper and hasty elections, in the 
State officer at Harrisburg. But how is he, in the 
majority of cases, to know the character and quali- 
fications of persons elected, except from the state- 
ments and recommendations of interested parties,— 
of the very persons, perhaps, who introduced the 
candidate and endorsed his pretensions? In what 
other way, save trial, is the “skill and experience 
in the art of teaching,” so strongly insisted upon 
in all the provisions of the school law, to be as- 


certained, unless from the inspection of a Board of 


Examiners? And, here, we may remark, that by 
an examination, we do not mean a simple question- 
ing of the applicant as to his knowledge of certain 
branches taught in our schools. We use the word 
in a wider signification. We mean an examination 
iuto his moral character, his general knowledge, 
his habits, his disposition, his views—whether ex- 
panded or contracted—besides his “literary and 
scientific attainments,” as required by law. Nor 
would we have the candidate condemned, if he 
could not answer promptly every question in detail. 
We would have him judged rather by his general 
knowledge, than by scientific details. If he satis. 
fies the Board that he is a man of liberal views, 
acquainted with the world—a deep thinker and close 
reasoner—that he is a practical teacher and at- 
tached to his profession—that he has not perambu- 
lated the State in search of a situation,—then, we 
think, he may safely be recommended. But should 
it appear, as it sometimes happens, that the candi- 
date does not know the difference between latitude 
and longitude, between interest and discount,—that 
he cannot tell whether England is an island, or on 
an island—the peculiar difference between an adjec- 
tive and an adverb—what claimants, (and in whose 
right,) are now plotting the downfall of Napoleon 
the 3d, or by what right Victoria succeeded to the 
throne of England—then, we think, his ignorance 
of details is sufficient to condemn him. 

We will now, in the second place, deduce the 
necessity of an examination from the peculiar du- 
ties of the County Superintendent. The leading 
ones comprise the examination of teachers, the 
regular visitation ef the schools, and the holding 
of Teachers’ Institutes. Now, we would ask every 
candid teacher, how can any man properly perform 
these duties, unless he is qualified? And in what) 
better way can his qualification be made known, | 


will be to examine others. It seems to us, that it 
requires more than an ordinary degree of assurance 
'for an individual to enter the examination room, 
and to proceed to discharge this duty, when he him- 
self has never experienced the ordeal. How is such 
‘an one capable of understanding the feelings and 
| fears of the teachers arrayed before him ? How can 
ihe ne were the palpitating tremor which some- 
| times shakes their frames, and renders them unfit 
| for distinct mental effort? How can he properly 
sympathize witb the naturally timid—bear with the 
agitated and nervous—or make the necessary allow- 
ances for disarranged thought and bewildered facul- 


ties ? 


Too often the cold and inexperienced examiner 
| attributes to ignorance, what properly belongs to 
|disturbance of mind,—and sets down his figures, 
| with mathematical precision, as if numbering sacks 
|of corn, or reckoning votes on the tally paper. A 
ublic Examiuer once gave to your committee an 
| account of the manner in which the duty of ex- 
| amination was first performed by him. Some ten 
|or twelve teachers and applicants for the situation 
| of teacher were arrayed before him. With pencil 
|in hand he sat prepared to mark down the errors 
|of each one as they occurred, He soon discover- 
|ed, however, that this would not work well. Asa 
| general remark, those that did badly at first, after 
| they had recovered from their embarrassment, and 
warmed up a little with the excitement, did the 
| best. He also soon discovered, that several of the 
| teachers could not answer, when the question was 
|put in a certain way, bui when varied, showed 
| plainly, that they understood the principle well. It 
is only when a question or thought is presented 
| plainly and in a clear light and the teacher fails to 
answer, that ignorance of the principle should be 
imputed. During the progress of this examina- 
tion a young lady applicant appeared. She had 
| been at a distance from home and just arrived.— 
| She was heated from her journey and nervous from 
|excitement. The examiner failed, at first, to obtain 
a single correct answer from her—even on the most 
simple subjects. Satisfied that something was 
wrong, he requested her to remain after the others 
were dismissed. Her excitement had now subsid- 
ed. To all his questions she gave distinct and 
satisfactory answers. She obtained a situation, 
and soon became one of the most active and zeal- 
| ous teachers in the district. It is needless to re- 
|mark, that this examiner had passed through a 
similar ordeal himself. 








| Can a person who has no sympathy with the 
‘teacher, who has sought the office simply for the 
|sake of the dollars which it yields, be expected to 
understand feelings engendered by an occasion 
| which he has never experienced? He is elected to 
| examine—and he coldly performs this duty by pro- 
| pounding questions, noting down, mechanically, the 
answers, and marking the certificate accordingly. 
A previous examination on his part, would have 





than by examination? ’Tis true, his fitness or un-| enlightened him on this subject—enlarged his views 
fitness for the post, may be ascertained by trial ;—| and disposed him to pursue a different course. An 
but, then, should the latter quality predominate, | expression of sympathy would beam from his coun- 
‘tis too late to rectify the matter. His important! tenance, and the teachers, catching it, would feel 
charge must languish and suffer for three years, more at their ease,—and the result would, generally, 
unless his unfitness should become so notorious as| be more favorable and agreeable to all parties con- 
to attract the notice of the rectifying power at|cerned. He who has travelled over a dangerous 
Harrisburg. 'road, is certainly better able to understand and 
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appreciate the difficulties and dangers which anoth- 
er is likely to encounter upon the same road, than 
the one who knows nothing about it, save what he 
may have read in some book of travel? ‘The per- 
son who has spent weeks upon the sick bed, is cer- 
tainly more likely to sympathise with a fellow suf- 
ferer, than the one who has enjoyed robust health 
all his life. 

When we come to examine the custom that pre- 
vails among other professions, we find that previous 


examination of candidates is the universal order of 


the day. Does a young man offer himself as a can- 
didate for the ministry ? What previous study and 
training are required! and as he advances, ex- 
amination meets him at every step. ‘The student- 
at-law, after having passed through his academic 
and collegiate courses, and after two or three years 
study and preparation in the law office, must pre- 
sent himself before a Board of Examiners, before 
he can enter upon the practice of his profession.— 
And the judge who appoints this Board,—does he 
select a clergyman, a printer and a merchant, to 
perform this office, and, not rather, those skilled in 
the law, to examine the youthful aspirant? The 
same with regard to the medical student. No mat- 
ter how long and how close his studies may have 
been, the Green Room stands as a barrier, which it 
is necessary for him to overleap, before the crump- 
ling noise of his diploma rattles new music in his 
vars. ‘The aspirant for military fame, must also 
pass the ordeal of examination ; and ’tis only after 
repeated trials of this kind, that he is permitted to 
receive his commission, which entitles him to direct 
the movements of others; and, in his turn, to ex- 
amine and command. And here, we may allude to 
the evils resulting from a departure from this course 
in military matters. Incompetent persons have 
been appointed to command—mere civilians and 
politicians have been promoted to high office— 
without any examination as to fitness or qualifica- 
tions for the post. Our repulse at Great Bethel, 
and disastrous defeat at Manassas Gap, have al- 
ready convinced the appointing powers of the great 
impropriety and danger of such proceedings.— 
Think you, Mr. President, that the brave men who 
crowded to the cannon’s mouth, a couple of weeks 
ago, and who made charge after charge that as- 
tonished beholders, would have suffered defeat, had 


they been led on and directed by experienced offi-| 


cers—by those whose military knowledge and capa- 
city for governing, had been clearly ascertained and 
established by thorough examinations? How many 
of these candidates for military place, would have 
presented themselves, had it been known that they 
must stand an examination before a Military Board, 
organized for that purpose? 

And this brings us to consider some of the ad- 
vantages, which would accrue to our profession, 
were candidates for the office of County Superin- 
tendent subjected to an examination. It would 
operate as an effective bar to inexperienced and 
incompetent persons becoming applicants for the 
Situation. A man who had taught school perhaps 
some six months, or a year, when a mere boy, and 
who had not seen the inside of a school house for 
fifteen or twenty years, would not have the effront- 
ery to appear before a Board of Examiners, when 
those facts would be made known. He, whose 
mind had been lying vacant for many years, and 
whose dormant faculties had become so benumbed 
by repose, as to be incapable of mental effort, would 
not willingly present himself before a Board, 


where these facts would be made apparent, and'! 
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his incapacity for the office clearly established.— 
But, when no examination stands in the way, im- 
pudence takes the place of merit ; and loud-mouth- 
ed assurance succeeds, when conscious worth dares 
not show himself. The ambitious candidate, un- 
deterred by examination, and not having the fear 
of exposure before his eyes, boldly comes forward,— 
some friend in the Board of Electors, introduces 
him as an “old” teacher,—old, because many years 
have elapsed since he even saw a school house,— 
‘* practical,” because he has been trying to practise 
law, publish a newspaper, or indite a sermon, and 
failed,—* literary and scientific” because he grada- 
ated at some unknown institution many years ago,— 
having “ skill and experience in the art of teach- 
ing,” simply because the negative of the proposi- 
tion has never had an opportunity of being demon- 
strated ;—with such such qualifications as these, 
the candidate boldly urges his claims, and if his 
political predilections are agreeable, frequently 
succeeds. But were it otherwise, were our County 
Superintendents always chosen from the corps of 
‘old and practical teachers,” or, from those candi- 
dates who had been properly examined, then, what 
increased confidence would be given to the teacher! 
With what different feelings would he meet this 
officer in the schooi room, at the institute, or in 
the examination room! Feeling of his 
sympathy, he would not think that his sole object 
was to confuse or puzzle, but to test his merit and 
give him a fair chance of showing what he really 
knew. if he visited his school room, he would not 
suppose that was simply for the purpose of noting 
defects and making an unfavorable report; and, 
at the Institute we would regard him merely as a 
brother teacher, whose superior merit and abilities 
had made him the presiding officer. New life and 
vigor would be infused into our glorious system of 
The teachers would be united 
they would regard the 
County Superintendent their co-laborer and 
friend : as the medium through which their wants 
and wishes could be made known to the Directors, 
and, annually, presented to the head of the De- 
partment at Harrisburg. It is not necessary for 
me to tell you how much an active, zealous and 
competent County Superintendent can do for the 
pupil, the teacher and the system ; this has been 
amply demonstrated,—and I am proud to say it,— 
in the majority of our counties; but the task im- 
posed upon me, was to point out the evils result- 
ing from the choice of incompetent and inefficient 
officers, and to endeavor to satisfy you, that such 
a choice is made, in most cases, from the want of 
a provision in the school law, requiring a previous 
examination of the candidates. 


secure 


public instruction. 
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NATURE’S TEACHINGS : 


An Essay by Miss M. A. Walton, of Chester County. 


Have ye watched the early flowers, springing from the 
yielding sod? 

Simple sprig, then leaf and blossom, blooming in the love 
of God? 

Have ye heard the wild bird singing on the budding for- 
est tree, 

Till his mates return to mingle joyous notes as blithe 
as he ? 

By these simple intimations, solemn lessons Nature gives, 


Made, thro’ silence more impressing, free to every one 
that lives ; 

And we need them, greatly need them, often on our de- 
vious way 


Unto duty, lending beauty, giving night the charms of 
day. 
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The great ends, we think, of all study, of all in- 
tellectual development, are ability to discharge 
more efficiently our duties as members of society 
and aspirants after Eternal Life. By what process 
of development can these ends be best attained, is 
a question that comes home to every true teacher. 
The benefits of a true education commence with 
individuals, but inevitably extend to the whole 
community. And if they, who have unsealed the 
fountains of knowledge, and to whom science has 
unfolded the mysteries of the universe, are not fill- 
ed with a generous aspiration to wield their powers 
for the signal benefit of mankind,—we may well 
doubt their superiority to the unlettered many 
around them. He, whose education has not taught 
him to shun vice in all its manifold forms, and has 
not made him a nobler, better man in all the rela- 
tions of life, has been taught to little purpose, and 
is only a counterfeit on humanity, in nature’s baser 
metal. 

“Tt is only in life we learn to live;” yet there 
are multitudes existing on this beautiful, flowery, 
though rock-built earth, full of poetry, song, and 
music, who do not half live. They only stay amid 
the attractions of nature. The broad-spread riches 
of the hills and vales, and the ever fresh and living 
voices of that open book, awaken no answering 
tones of sympathy in their souls,—save as they may 
subserve some sordid selfish aims. Why is this? 
Is it not because in the teaching of early childhood, 
is repressed that sense of the beautiful, which re- 
cognizes, appreciates, and delights in all forms and 
manifestations,—in nature and in art, in matter and 
in mind,— of the perfect, the excellent, and the fair? 
He who has no beauty in his soul, is as blind to 
every form of beauty in nature, as the tuneless ear 
is deaf to all the delights of song. The poetry and 
glory of life are to him unknown. We remember 
reading of a minister, who, in company with others, 
was sailing down the Hudson on a beautiful moon- 
light night ; and just as they passed the Highlands, 
whose majestic presence breathed of purity and 
holiness, a young lady exclaimed—* How beauti- 
ful and grand the mountains are in the moonlight !” 
And the reverend gentleman replied ‘“ Yes, what 
an excellent place for a gail!” Was not this 
answer characteristic of the coarse feeling of the 
man who, in a scene of such grandeur, could see 
only visions of jails and broken necks? To such 
a one, the gentle flowers would teach no lesson.— 
The shining sphere which inlay the firmament with 
millions of sparkling worlds, would suggest to him 
no thought, that some mighty one must first have 
called them into being, urging him with irresistible 
power to fall down and worship Him, the builder 
of the Universe. 

Was it not this unappeasable desire for fitness and 
beauty, that gave rise to the first beautiful visions | 
of immortality in the early religions of the world,— 
to those poetical tales of the blue mountains, be- | 
hind which their ancestral shadows were gathered 
waiting their arrival? ‘ We but part, to meet our 
£neas, our ‘Tully, and our Ancus,” says the Latin 
Lyrist. Did not the Seers and Sages of the olden 
time, with this far reaching vision that peered into 
futurity. catch much of their inspiration from the 
hills and mountains over which they wandered ?— 
The forests were their home; their cabinet all | 
nature, and the living God their faithful teacher. 

Only by intimate association with the natural | 
beauties which the father has spread around ua, | 
can the divinity of our nature be developed. They, 
more than all things else, confirm our belief in the 


greatness and goodness of that being, who gave to 
man existence. The Geologist who examines old 
mother earth and reads the rocky chronicles as a 
written page, who hearkens unto the eternal har- 
mony of those voices which issue from the great 
deep of the past, and is thus enabled to number 
the years of creation,—is imbued with a lofty feel- 
ing of communion and fellowship with God. The 
Botonist who gathers the wild flowers of the wood- 
land, and arranges them into class, order, and 
genus, knows, that the same hand that sustains the 
floweret, will with equal care protect him. 

Should not our aim therefore be, in the primary 
instruction of children, thoroughly to awaken them 
to nature’s teachings? Such are natural, sensible, 
and easily understood. Their attention can be 
easily arrested, and their minds interested in na- 
tural objects, by early developing a habit of care- 
ful and minute observation, by directing their at- 
tention to objects,—not found ’tis true in our most 
approved text books,—to trees and flowers, where- 
in they may learn of the poetry of form and motion, 
and read the “ exquisite tracery of God's touch.” 
Let their ears be filled with sweet sounds, which 
He has so admirably attuned them to hear,—the 
anthem of old ocean, the minstrelsy of birds, and 
the merry carol of childish voices. Thus, by direct- 
ing the activity of childhood into its proper chan- 
nels, would all things work together for good. 

“To the human soul nothing can be more en- 
nobling, than to trace out the evidence of design in 
the works of the Great Architect.” Marvellous 
are its effects upon children. Instead of the list- 
lessness produced by the unvaried routine of school 
exercises, their young faces glow with a new found 
pleasure, with which the finer attributes of their 
nature can blend in harmony. 

The benefits accruing from such methods of in- 
struction, are not only the quickening of the men- 
tal and moral faculties into vigorous activity, but 
also the development of the physical powers.— 
When you recall to mind the many noble, brilliant, 
and greatly useful, who have sunk into premature 
graves, from diseases contracted during their years 
of study,—diseases from which, had they studied 
more from that great book of nature, they might 
have been preserved,—wonder not, that though it 
is a theme upon which so many changes have been 
rung, we too are impelled to plead for the genera- 
tion now in process of development. Do not the 
birds of song hymn their purest notes to God in the 
fresh airs of early morning?—To be perched on 
high uncomfortable seals, such as are seen in 
many of our school rooms, and confined to narrow 
limits of air to inhale, cramp and cripple the ener- 
gies of the soul. 

From the freest air, we obtain the purest vitali- 
ty; for, in proportion to the free and full play of 
the lungs do we take in life. The beasts of the 


forest, and the cattle upon a thousand hills bestir 
| themselves to enjoy the life giving influence of air 
‘and sunshine, 


But rational humanity,—as we are 
want to term it,—though endowed with a higher 


igrade of vitality and the most perfect organiza- 


tion, will sit in close confined rooms, and seldom en- 


|joy the inspiration of a walk in the fresh green 
| fields, or hill-side groves. 


It will also thus attempt 
to educate children, at an age too, when all the in- 
fluences of heaven’s gifts should be bronght to bear 
upon their moral, physical and mental organiza- 
tion. Shall irrational existence,—the leaves of the 
forest, the beasts and birds,—reap the life-giving 
spiritual influences of nature’s glories, and man re- 
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fuse to be cheered and blessed by gifts from the 
hand of God,—sent to gladden our hearts, to deep- 
en the current of life, and to impart new inspiration 
to the soul? 

Let us see to it fellow teachers, that the depress- 
ing influences of confined rooms and limited exer- 
cise, gather not around the little group, over which 
we have charge, and for whose well being we are 
for a time responsible ;—darkening and rendering 
cheerless the days of childhood, which should be 
pre-eminently hopeful and happy ;—wearying the 
spirit ere culture and development have prepared 
it for its life-work. 

Now, more than at any previous time in our 
country’s history,—when the brave and noble are 
going forth to battle in behalf of the common wel- 
fare, and when upon the tented field, amid the stern 
realities of defence against unnatural assault, must 
be vindicated our right to the garnered fruit hand- 
ed down to us by the Fathers of the Republic,— 
is it essential that we should labor earnestly to in- 
culcate correct principles, to waken in the youth- 
ful mind a desire for intellectual and moral im- 
provement, and withal, not only a strong attach- 
ment to the dearest interests of our country and 
a desire for true National greatness, but to rear up 
vigorous frames and nerve strong hands for the 
momentous contest. 

Let our aim be to accomplish great things; for 
it is better to aim high and fall below, than to aim 
low and fall still lower. It is for us to mould into 
forms of living beauty, purity, and grace,—consci- 
ous, intelligent, and immortal souls. But the great- 
ness of our work cannot be measured by human 
judgment. Its mark and its reward are only ir 
the inexhaustible promises and the eternal faith- 
fulness of the Kind Father. 


CHANGE :—CREATIONS’ DOOM. 
By Mis Lydia M._Carner. 


Man, in his busy hours, doth seldom pause 
To note the strange and varied scenery, 
Along the shores which bound the winding stream, 
Down which his bark has glided, since it left 
Life’s dewy morning shore, and sought to pierce 
The veil of mist, forever floating just 
Before him, hiding from his eager gaze, 
All future time. 


But, now and then, there comes 
A moment, when the soul instinctively 
Looks back upon the devious, winding way 
Which it has trod, to note again the things 
It saw, and heard, and felt, and thought, and dreamed, 
And did, of good or ill; and knew, of joy 
And sorrow, and of faith, and hope, and love.— 
Mayhap, it sometimes looks beyond, far down 
The dim and misty avenues, where stand, 
The records of the Past ;—adown the dry 
Worn channels, where the mighty stream of change 
Swept, like a swollen torrent, rushing wild, 
And leaving death and ruin in its path. 


Such solemn time of thought there came to me. 
I stood in nature’s wonderous temple, where 
The everlasting hills, are but the grand 
And massive masonry uplaid by God, 
And hung with an unfading tapestry 
Of mosses, woven cunningly with stars 
Of lichen gray—majestic columns, that 
Upbear the glorious architraves of space, 
O’er-topped by one great arch of splendor, decked 
With thousand glitt’ring cornices of light; 
While this fair earth was but the temple floor— 
A pavement marbled with the beautiful— 
A rich mosaic quarried from the depths 
Of chaos, laid beneath our careless feet. 
The Old Year came with slow and solemn tread, ' 








And stood beside me at the portal, where 

He soon must pass to join the mighty host 

Of vanished years. His face was wan and sad; 
A care-worn, weary look was in his eyes ; 

A mournful tender yearning, as he gazed 

Upon his shattered crown, that once was set 
With jewels from the casket of the sun ;— 

Each gem an hour of God’s benignest gift ;— 

But carelessly the precious pearls were lost— 
Lost in the shoreless ocean of the past. 

lis robes, once golden with the diamond rays 

Of sunny hopes and promises, inwove, 

Were worn to shreds, and chill December’s breath 
Made each pulsation of his heart more faint. 

A mournful wail burst from his pallid lips, 
So hopeless in its wildness, that my heart 
Seemed turned to marble, as the winds took up 
The grief sounds on their wings, and wafted them 
Through all the vasty halls of space, until 
The earth’s great heart was paralyzed, and then 
She drew her snow-fringed veil of silver mist, 
Close o’er her grief-blanched face, and all the train 
Of glorious stars retired in sorrow mute, 

Within the darkened chambers of the clouds. 

Thus, in the mournful night, the Old Year bowed 

His shrunken form, and slowly crept bereath 
The archway leading down to past-land; but, 
Just ere the portals closed, he placed his gifts 
Upon my heart. Another lapse of time — 
Dropped in to fill my being’s chalice up ;— 
Another memory to string upon 
My rosary of life, that when I told 
It o’er at morning, or at vesper tide, 
I might not quite forget him. 





Yea, that was 
A time for thought,—* a time for memory 
And tears,’’ and in that mystic midnight hour, 
A sudden radiance shot athwart my path, 
And darted through the lapse of ages, till 
It lighted up the farthest Thule of days. 
And from my stand-point at the door of years 
With strange expansive vision, I beheld 


| The world—a double world it seemed to me; 
| The one as it had been, when each brave year 


Led on his band of warlike hours, to strive 
With earth-born glories; and the other, as 

It stood, sacked by the devastating hands 

Of armied days, which bore upon their flags 
And jewel’d banners waving in their midst, 
Inspiring words of joy and victory 

Upon the front; that on the back assumed 

A strange, uncouth and mournful meaning, just 
As rich embroidery doth show upon 

The wrong, a quaint and rambling pattern, most 
Unlike the harmonizing of the threads 


| Designed to meet the eye. And as I gazed 
> 


A voice came from the silent depths, which said, 
** Look thou, upon these scenes, and mark the doom 
Which lighted like a bitter curse upon 
The world,—a demon with distorted face, 
Forever clinging to the robes of time, 
To follow all his rounds, and leave a blight 
Where’er his footsteps fell !”’ 
** The name,” I asked, 


Of this dread doom? 


***?Tis Change,” the voice replied ;— 
And ‘* Change”? was echoed by the midnight air, 
And ** Change’? was shrieked by all the things of earth 
And sea, and then the long phalanx of years 
Caught up the word, and spoke it bitterly, 
As armies speak their conqueror’s hateful name, 
Then slowly passed it down the ranks, until 
It died away, far in the distance dim. 


I looked as I was bade, upon the scenes 
Which passed like double panoramic views 
Before my wondrous vision. First, I saw 
The new-born world, as it had stood, so fair 
And bright in glad surprise, and heard the chime 
Of morning stars and angel chants, float down 
And mingle with the birth-song, pulsing wild 
Within its own majestic heart, while every nerve 
Of air was quivering with sweet delight : 

And earth’s young days were one long golden lapse 
Of light and joy, to those who dwelt thereon. 
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Great herds and flocks were scattered o’er the hills, 
And splendid cities lay upon the plain, 
While sounds of revelry, and banqueting, 
And mirth, rose with the busy din of life, 
And mingled with the bird-songs, floating in 
The perfumed air ; and all seemed happiness. 
I looked upon the other side, and marked 
The ravages of a most dreadful doom, 
The earth lay silent, like a mangled corpse ;— 
A ghastly, terrible, yet noble wreck. 
Majestic forests crushed beneath the weight 
Of uptorn mountains—cities with their wealth 
Of splendor—kingdoms with their haughty pride, 
Lay prostrate ; rocks, and hills, and vallies bore 
The foot-prints of the wild, terrific deep, 
Whose tread had shaken earth unto its base. 
And all inhabitants had disappeared, 
Save from one lonely mountain height, whence rose 
A sacrificial smoke, and voice of prayer. 


The scene was shifted, and I saw that earth 
Had risen from her burial, and put 
New vestments on, to hide the sick’ning scars. 
Her throbbing bosom now was jeweled rich 
With prouder cities than she had before, 
And wondrous temples with their marble urns, 
Rich tessellated walls and silver shrines, 
Their shining spires, and lofty minarets, 
And clouds of incense. Gorgeous palaces 
Whose glory seemed to vie with that in which 
The sun doth walk adown his golden halls— 
Whose penetralias are forever bathed 
In waves of splendor, proudly stood, amid 
Delightful gardens, sweet with rarest bloom, 
Which hung like garlands in the scented air, 
With fountains rushing up to cool the breath 
Of roses flushed with rich Cashmerian wine, 
And string with pearls the lily’s snowy neck, 
And with the mock-bird and the bee, sing soft 
And trancing melodies to haughty palms, 
Beguiling perfume from their glowing hearts. 
And on the verdured fields and smiling plains, 
Were reared triumphal arches in the track, 
Where, crimson pennons fluttering in the breeze, 
Proud armies marched to shouts of victory, 
That timed with bugle notes inspiriting. 


The scene upon the other side of this 
World-canvass was the same,—yet, not the same. 
A picture mournfully embellished by 
The sad remorseless hands of time and change— 
While war and carnage blotted it with blood. 

The sculptured walls of those fair cities, lay 
In massive ruins ; some were coffined deep 
With all their wealth beneath the lava’s tide; 
And others, lay like ghostly corpses, ’neath 
The ocean’s restless waves, with upturned face, 
And all their fair proportions hidden by 
Their clinging, slimy shrouds of sea-weed green. 
The rich magnificence which clothed the earth 
Seemed gone, yet hung in shreds of grandeur o’er 
All sublunary things. ’Twas sad to see 
This wreck of glory. Pillar’d palaces, 

With broken peristyles, and crumbling halls, 
Disfigured friezes and entablatures— 

The fallen porticos and colonnades— 

The pictured records all defaced by time— 
The mutilated statues—myriads 

Of columns, monuments and obelisks, 
O’erhung with clinging ivy to conceal 

The ravages of doom. The temples were 
But heaps of shapeless rubbish—storied urns 
Were draped with coral] mosses brown with age— 
Deserted vineyards were the dragon’s home, 
And serpents hissed on consecrated shrines, 
While citadels became the wild beasts lair. 
Wide battle fields lay reeking with the blood 
Of millions slain ; the dead were hideous 

In all their gilded trappings—faces grim, 
With livid features stiffened in the last 

Wild agony, gleamed fearfully beneath 
Their crested helmets, while the tattered flags 
And rent pavillions—broken spears, and all 
The dark, blood-rusted instruments of death 
Lay scattered in confusion o’er the earth. 


| Again, that world-wide panorama moved, 

| But, shuddering, I closed my weary eyes, 

And heart sick, asked a respite from the sight. 
Again that voice came through the depths of night, 
| And with shut eyes, I listened, mute and faint. 

** You now have seen the doom of earth—the doom 

Of all created things ;—that all the works 

Of man must fall before its mystic touch. 

No thing so fair, so beautiful, so good, 

So grand, majestic and sublime, it can 

| Resist this strange, mysterious potency. 

All things of earth, and air, and wave, and sky, 
Are subject to the magic spell of change ; 

And e’en your very breath, frail mortal, is 

| Distilled in the alembics of the air 

And dropped upon the verdurous earth, until 

It gives you cups of fragrance in return. 

The stately iceberg sentinels, that watch 

The Northern Seas, reach up their frozen hands, 

| To fill the broken cisterns of the clouds; 

| And Alpine snows come down to warm themselves 
| And turn to blossoms in the vales below. 

| Among the restless waters of the sea 

The ceaseless change is ever going on ; 

| For coral groves, and amber palaces 

| Are reared by wonderous architects, and waves 
Wash out their halls and pave them thick with pearls. 
| The swiftly fleeting months, with pauseless tread, 
Have ever some new garments for the earth. 
| In spring-time’s brightness, robes of budding green 
| And bodices of white for orchard slopes— 
A golden gauze of summer-sunshine, with 
| 
| A crown of roses for the sweet June days, 

And garments made of mottled splendor for 

The autumn woods, and ermine mantles, rich 

With frosted jewels for the wintry hills. 

The breathing sky hath also tales to te}] ; 

Great argosies of clouds float o’er the deep, 

Blue seas above, and sunlight flees before 
| The dark-winged bird of storm. Stars rise and set— 
| In peerless grandeur walk the hills of night ; 
| Some, weary of their shining homes, dart out 
| And wander off in darkness evermore, 
| While others, pale, and dim, and die, like lamps 
Whose oil is spent. And Man, God’s noblest work, 
Is not exempt from this mysterious doom. 

From mother’s earliest lulaby, until 
The funeral chant o’er lifeless clay, this change 

Is momently, yet silently at work: 
| The yawning grave, doth give him no release, 
|} For man must turn to kindred dust again. 
| Poor mortal! Where is all thy vaunted strength ? 
All powerless ye struggle in my grasp.”’ 


The taunting voice was stili; and in the hush— 
The death-like hush, I raised a silent cry 
To heaven, “‘ Is there no rest??? My cry was heard. 
Sweet waves of melody beat softly on 
My spirit’s aching strand, and peaceful words 
To soothe my soul, came floating gently down 
From starry watchmen on the battlements 
Of Paradise. 

** There is a place of rest— 

A blissful home beyond the tide of woes, 
Where discords never fret the silver strings 
Which vibrate harmony ’neath spirit hands— 
Where glory pulses through the golden air, 
And angel barques float gently on the broad, 
Calm rivers of delight, and fear no storms 
Where bright parterres are blossoming with souls 
That never fade and droop beneath the light 
Of God, which shines o’er all the fields of joy— 
Where golden pavements ne’er grow dim with dross, 
And jasper walls and pearly arches ne’er 
Shall crumble into ruins, and the strong, 
White pillars of redeeming love, will stand 
The test of endless years ;—where God himself 
Doth dwell, unchangeable, and saints shall live 
An endless, blissful, amid changeless life, 
Amid the glowing radiance of Eternity.’ 





THE PROFESSIONAL READING OF TEACHERS. 
By Joseph Wilson. 





The student of law can command a carefully pre- 
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pared course of legal study, and a plentiful supply 
of elaborate legal works; the student of medicine 
can obtain preparations innumerable, and full trea- 
tises on every medical speciality ; large publish- 
ing houses issue legal or medical books alone, 
while the number of what are called books for 
teachers, is scarcely worth mentioning. All men 
know what is meant, when a law library, or a med- 
ical library is spoken of; but, what indefinite 
ideas attach to a teacher’s library! A curious in- 
quirer may discover, that a New York publisher 
has grouped a few small volumes under the title of 
“School Teacher’s Library ;’ he may hear of a 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, etcetera, educational journal; and 
he can hardly fail to hear of the American Jour- 
nal of Education. But, if the few who know more 
than the names of these, be compared with the 
many who do not, what is the inference? Inevita- 
bly, that men and women set about teaching, with 
little more knowledge of what they are to do, than 
an Indian pow-wow has of medicine. A few have 
given some slight attention to their duties and the 
needs of the educable multitude under their care ; 
but, if the rest be questioned on the rudiments of 
their science—on the Pestalozzian system, its 
basis, operation, and results—on the tendency of 
rigid discipline to confuse or outrage a pupil’s sense 
of justice, the cause of this, and its remedy,—on the 
relation of a pupil’s age to the method of instruc- 
tion to be pursued,—on the modification of discipliu- 
ary regulations required as the numbers of the dis- 
ciplined vary,—or on any of the thousand ques- 
tions which lie at the foundation of every teacher's 
daily actions,—their answers would prove, that 
they had never thought, perhaps never heard, of 
these things. 

Yet, however few books bear on them the stamp, 
“This is for teachers,” suitable materials for a 
teacher’s library are neither few nor hard to find 
At every step, we meet with books useful for teach- 
ers, and useless but for teachers, and do not recog- 
nize them as such. My first aim, therefore, in 
this essay, will be to point out the books or classes 
of books which should enter into every professional 
teacher’s library, in addition to those necessary for 
a thorough acquaintance with the particular 
branches of knowledge in which he is the instruc- 
tor. 

School reports and educational statistics of all 
kinds, are of primary importance; for, all systems 
of ary value must be based on facts, and, the more 
extensive the facts, the nearer the system may ap- 
proach perfection. Thinkers are just beginning, 
scarcely even beginning, to appreciate the import- 
ance of statistics. Facts physical, chemical, and 
physiological, have long been observed and co-ordi- 
nated ; but facts social, have been so long neglect- 
ed, that every one is surprised at some of the most 
elementary relations lately published. It has been 
found, for example, that even the number of sui- 
cides in any large city or nation,—of suicides, 
whose number would seem to depend entirely on 
most irregular idiosyncrasies, and to be entirely in- 
dependent of general and constant causes,—is 
however, year after year, about the same; that it 
may be corfidently predicted, by comparing the 
results of a few previous years, about how many 
persons will take poison, how many will drown 
themselves, how many will hang themselves, and 
how many will suffocate themselves with burning 
charcoal; that such numbers vary but slightly 
from year to year, and follow a general law, thus 


far empirical, but almost as determinate as that of 
births. Thousands of equally startling moral laws 
or moral facts are observable in every census, and 
demand an almost entire reconstruction of our so- 
ciology. ‘The standard reports of Barnard, Bur- 
rowes, and Bache, and those now annually appear- 
ing, and so little valued, are treasures of informa- 
tion. They may, too, at any time, be made of great 
use in a teacher’s intercourse with the Directors or 
Trustees of his school. These gentlemen are gen- 
erally engrossed with occupations which leave 
them little leisure to examine masses of education- 
al facts with a view to results. The teacher has, 
or should have, much influence with them,—vwill 
have, if he carefully studies to present to them such 
conclusions, with the evidences therefor, as materi- 
ally affect their collective action, and the welfare 
of the institutions under their care. In order that 
progress, as well as order, may form an integrant 
element in a teacher’s system, he needs educa- 
tional periodicals,—as many good ones as he can 
procure, 

Methodical treatises on education and its 
branches are of not less importance. Beginning 
with the very practical works of Lamborn, Page, 
Fowle, Northend, Jacob Abbott, and the Edge- 
worths, beyond which few go, ay, to which few go, 
the teacher should pass on to the more scientific 
works of Isaac Taylor, Edward Everett, S. 0. 
Goodrich, Francis Wayland, Harriet Martineau, 
John Foster, Henry Barnard, Herbert Spencer 
and others, whose writings cannot be too much 
praised. The latest of these authors, Herbert 
Spencer, is particularly remarkable for two char- 
acteristics:— First, he appreciates the present most 
advanced condition of modern thought, and traces 
its tendencies with remarkable ciearness; and, 
secondly, he founds discipline upon a basis of na- 
tural law, and establishes general principles of 
cause and effect therein, including all that is valu- 
able in the mere hand-books, or hint-books, such 
as Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. Dis- 
cipline is a crudely treated thing. Northend, Ab- 
bott, and Page contain rash, unsystematized hints, 
destitute of any save the most empirical founda- 
tion. An attempt to erect their fragments into a 
system of discipline, would be as futile as an at- 
tempt to erect marble chippings into a compact 
wall. And, look where you will for a good treatise 
on discipline, it is not to be found. The man who 
should give it to the world now, would be a greater 
benefactor to the human race, than he who should 
put down the great cotton rebellion. Books on 
Home Education are the best empirical instructors 
on discipline, besides that they enable a teacher to 
do untold good in his visits to the parents of his 
scholars, anc fit him for his own possible necessi- 
ties. Among these, I would include not only the 
more formal works; but also the educational nov- 
els and sketches of Harriet Martineau, Jacob Ab- 
bott, Maria Edgeworth, T.8. Arthur, and a few, 
a very few others. I do not recommend novel- 
reading generally. There are a thousand reasons 
against the teacher’s being a novel reader. I shall 
mention but one, as conclusive of itself:—he has 
not the time. No man, who wishes to be great 
and good, has the time. As well might a general 
ride forth to battle, with an open novel in his hand. 
But, books for his purpose, books to help him in 
his work, the teacher should read, be they novels 
or not. Take Miss Edgeworth’s “ Harry and Lucy,” 
as anexample. ‘There is the practice of education 
delineated with invaluable interest and truthful- 








ness. The teacher cannot afford to lose such as- 


sistance. I cannot here omit the justice of very 
strongly recommending the educational works of 
Gall, Spurzgeim, the Combes, the Fowlers, and 
other phrenologists. Imperfect asis the system of 
phrenology, with its glaring cross divisions, and its 
daring technical perversions, its fundamental prin- 
ciples are incontrovertible truths, and phrenolo- 
gists frequently apply those truths effectively to 
education. 

Hygiene, with as much of Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, Therapeutics and Surgery, as is necessary 
to a mastery of its elements, is especially neces- 
sary to the teacher. I need not give reasons for 
this. They are too well known; yet little heeded 
by those whose especial province it is to attend to 
them. Nor need I enumerate books on the sub- 
ject. I may, however, call attention to the system 
of Dr. Dio Lewis, of Boston, as set forth in his 
monthly paper, ‘ Lewis’ New Gymnastics ;” and I 
may also state, that the works of Burrowes and 
Barnard on School Architecture, are necessary to 
a complete hygienic course of reading. 

Mental philosophy, must be a study, must be the 
study of every teacher who wishes to have a good 


basis for his teachings. I use the expression, Men- | 


tal philosophy, in its widest sense, as including not 
only the intellectual and motor functions, but also 
their relations to morality, commonly treated of 
separately under the designation of Moral philoso- 
phy. The teacher deals mainly with the thinking 


part of his scholars, and, unless he knows some-| 
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formule ; and John Stuart Mill has given us a yet 
|unsurpassed treatise, especially designed to teach 
jthe greatly neglected method of Induction. In 
these treatises, and the mathematical works of De 
Morgan, must the teacher make himself a thinker. 
To say besides this, that the teacher should be 
omnivorous of books, to say that he should be fully 
acquainted with literature, philology, commerce, 
government, history, all the natural sciences, and 
all the unnatural sciences, would be to follow the 
vulgar demand for omniscience, which is at last 
obliged to be satisfied with much less. The teacher 
;cannot be master of all sciences, though he can be 
|master of the general principles of all. Let him 
(content himself with this, otherwise he cannot at- 
|tain tt. 
|, Ihave now spoken of a vast deal of material : 
|how should it be used? That is the most import- 
|ant branch of an inquiry into the professional read- 
‘ing of teachers. Thousands of young men begin 
life, eager to read, and eager to think, thirsting for 
knowledge, and seeking it everywhere, yet suffer 
|their enthusiasm to die out, and, as life advances, 
seldom read anything save a newspaper or two 
daily. They have skimmed a great many things, 
trifling things (for a well selected course of reading 
is necessary to prepare the mind for the perusal of 
jvaluable works); they have read forty random 
|histories and forty biographies of great men, re- 
solving, at each one, to be themselves great ; they 
have read hundreds of novels, and never one trea- 
tise on the English language save their little 





thing about the laws and operations of that think-|gchool grammars; they have had their heads filled 
ing part, he is working in the dark. The objection | with intending to study Chemistry, for a month 
to mental philosophy that it is unsettled, applies | after having read of Sir Humphrey Davy, and so 
equally to mathematics, and does not effect the | on with Astronomy after Ferguson, and Mathe- 
great principles underlying all the opposing sys-| matics after Simpson; they have lived through a 
tems. The objection that it is unprofitable, recoils |succession of resolves excited by every chance 
forcibly on the objector. He reads it unprofitably.|book or lecturer that came in their way; and, 
He expects to find not only the laws of mental ac- | during that time have carelessly pursued some oc- 
tion laid down, but also impossible minute direc-|cupation ‘in which they might have become dis- 
tions for applying those laws, in the thousand tri-| tinguished, had they given it due time and atten- 
vialities which make up a day’s life. The reader|tion. All which is about as reasonable as if an 
must apply mental philosophy for himself; and it| architect, having engaged to build a house, should 
will not only be of vast use in itself, but will ex-|go immediately to the carpenter, and say, “I want 
ercise his mind where it most needs exercise.—| you to get me up about forty windows, and about 
With respect to the selection of books here, I|thirty doors, and quite a quantity of beams and 
can only give my opinion, that no American au-|boards, and you may make some mantle-pieces, 
thor save Jonathan Edwards is worth reading; |and, oh, yes, 1 want shingles” ; then to the brick- 
and recommend Bain and Spencer as the best of |yards, for a few cart loads of bricks; then to em- 





modern English authors. 

Logic, and that indispensable application of 
logic, mathematics, as disciplining the mind to ac- 
curate thought, are especially important to the 
teacher. Well have Messrs. Barnes & Co. includ. 
ed Davis’ ‘“ Logic of Mathematics,” in their School 
Teacher’s Library. Accurate thoughts must pre- 
cede accurate speech. It is lamentable to hear the 
reckless and unintelligible statements, the impos- 
sible rules put forth, by many who think they are 
stating mathematical truths. It is lamentable to 
hear a teacher continually using incorrectly such 
expressions as, “divide them,” “subtract them,” 
“place the numbers under each other,” and many 
others equally absurd. It is lamentable to see them 
in text-books. It is lamentable to see how few can 
see any fault in them, till it is repeatedly pointed 
out to them. Whately’s “ Logic” is the standard 
outline of the Aristotelian system; but it is not 
in school compendiums that we must look for the 
philosophy of reasoning. De Morgan and Hamil- 
ton have filled up the Aristotelian logic; Boole 
has reduced reasoning to wonderful mathematical 


ploy laborers to dig a cellar, with directions to 
make it pretty large; then to buy stone to wall it 
up, and hair, sand, and lime for mortar; and should 
jhave all these things brought, and emptied out 
somewhere, pell-mell, near where the house was to 
ibe built,"expecting to go to work immediately, and 
trusting to get up a pretty good, unpremeditated 
|house, on the spur of the moment. What is the 
fault here? There is no plan. If an architect 
|wishes to accomplish anything, he first sets to 
|work, and makes out a plan. 

So should a teacher, the architect of his owr pro- 
|fessional education, mark out carefully the limits 
jand divisions of the work before him, and re- 
duce it all to a well-considered plan. Random 
readings of miscellaneous subjects will defeat their 
own end. He who has not an arranged plan in 
his mind, to which he can refer anything, will soon 
forget everything. A cotton spinner, who makes 
cotton spinning a hobby, can refer almost anything 
to that, and amaze you by his knowledge of what- 
ever he connects with it. He forgets all matters 
which he does not connect with it: they make no 














impression on him. He has the branches of cot- 
ton spinning, each in its appropriate place, in his 
mind, and classifies his knowledge with reference 
to those branches. So let a teacher divide his 
course of study, and then let him appropriate cer- 
tain times for attending to each division. In doing 
this, he must not neglect either hygienic or psy- 
chological considerations. He must remember to 
include both bodily and menta! gymnastics in his 
scheme. ‘Too close confinement will ruin him as 
an animal; the assignment of severe mental labor 
to periods at which his intellect is in a wearied 
state from recent exertion, will dull thought, and 
render a concentration of ideas impossible. Keep- 


ing this in view, let him find out at what time he} 


can devote his attention to Mathematics, what 
hours he can set apart for Mental Philosophy ; let 
him make a roster of his days, of his months, of his 
years. Of course, interruptions must be expected 
and allowed for; but it is astonishing how few will 
occur, to one resolutely determined to allow none 
unnecessarily. 

The same procedure should be carried out in its 
minutest details. Indeed, a teacher should never 
bea dough-face; but should carry out every adopted 
theory to its logical consequences. Before reading 
any single book, one should obtain a clear idea of 
its substance, scope, and general plan, as well as 
he can by studying its index and preface, and 
glancing cursorily over the body of the work.— 
Perhaps, by so doing, he will find it not worth 
reading, and will save much time. Every book of 
any value has its skeleton, to which its subordi, 
nate divisions and details should be referred. ‘To 
read a treatise without previously knowing any- 
thing about it, appears to me about as useful as to 
study human anatomy, by commencing at the crown 
of the head, and slicing off piece after piece, regu- 
larly through the body, taking up bone, brain, or 
blood-vessel, as it might hap to be met with. On 
commencing a study, the arrangement of the best 
attainable authority should be adopted. It is, I 
think, a good plan, on commencing a study, to pro- 
cure half-a-dozen or more text books upon it, and, 
having selected one of these, as likely to have the 
best arrangement (judging as well as possible from 
preface, index, salient points, and the opinions of 
others) to study its arrangement. Having done 
so, having fixed in mind the frame work of the 
study, every new fact gained or principle estab- 
lished, therein, will naturally fall into its proper 
place, and be at hand when wanted. The differ- 
ence between information and science lies in class- 
ification. A man, ignorant of all science, might 
take up a book of miscellaneous receipts, and study 
it a year, without knowing much of its contents.— 
But, in a week, the same man might master a sys- 
tematic treatise of equal size on Physics, and re- 
member its principles with such delight as would 
create great interest in the further pursuit of the 
study. He who frequently sits down, and, without 
any book at hand, writes out a classification of 
some branch of science, and afterwards compares 
it with the classifications of different standard 
works on the subject, is learning more than he could 
learn in double the time, by what is ordinarily call- 
ed study. 

He who wishes to learn, rather than simply to 
read, will soon find it best not to read fast. If one 
wishes to be able to say that he has read many 
books, he can soon acquire the power of “ doing” 
two or three hundred pages in an hour ; .and of re- 
membering nothing at all. His mind will become 
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|a sort of sewer, good for nothing but as a channel 


for trash to pass through. He who gets through 
a book in a hurry, might, by giving a little more 
time, have fixed the subject on his mind. By not 
doing so, he loses all the time he has given. The 
best way of learning to read books rapidly, is to 
read them thoroughly at first, acquiring that habit 
of severe attention to what they contain, which per- 
petually confines the mind to the simple object it 
has in view. When one has read enough to have 
acquired the habit of reading without suffering his 
mind to wander, and when he can bring to bear 
upon his subject a great share of previous knowl- 
edge, he may then read with rapidity. 

In order to secure as vivid a conception as pos- 
sible of the subject matter read, I would advise 
a translation of expressions containing abstract 
nouns into others entirely concrete. All such ex- 
pressions, if they mean anything, have equivalent 
concrete ones; for all our knowledge is of things 
variously acting, and our abstractions of qualities 
of these things may be expressed by adjectives, 
the fundamental qualifiers. Metaphors of all sorts 
should also be pruned down into exact concrete 
statements. An example will show more clearly 
my meaning :—In order to understand such a sen- 
tence as this,—‘‘ The ancient facilities for the ac- 
quiring of influence were the parents of barbaric 
despotism,” we must conceive of individuals, who 
could easily become influential persons, and who, 
becoming influential, moving men as they pleased, 
made themselves despots. This translation, which 
we mentally make with incalculable rapidity, should 
very often, if not always, be formally made, and a 
complete sentence constructed of it. It would 
soon acquire all the rapidity of thought, and gain 
that impressiveness which thought so little heeded 
lacks. “ Virtue is happiness.” Every one knows 
that this is a contraction of the expression,— Vir- 
tuous persons are happy persons. This simple ex- 
pression is easily translated. But the extremely 
complicated abstractions of our philosophical 
writers cannot be translated without great difficul- 
ty; the reader sees the images they are intended 
to convey but dimly; he has a general feeling of 
the conclusiveness or inconclusiveness of their 
reasoning, but he cannot close the book and argue 
the case adequately himself. He says he cannot 
express himself well; he cannot get the exact 
thing to say ; he has not translated the author into 
perfectly concrete terms, and clearly conceived the 
objects of which these terms are signs. Therefore 
the grand importance of translating books into 
concrete language. Even write out such transla- 
tions to acquire the habit. Translate whole 
books. 

The end of what I have said is, to subordinate 
the professional reading of teachers to their think- 
ing. A teacher should question everything he 
reads, and assent to nothing unexamined. He 
should adopt opinions, not because this or that 
controversialist has adopted them; but because he 
has carefully compared them with established prin- 
ciples, and found them to stand thei st. By a 
clear conception of what he reads, and a severe 
examination of it, he may so master the subject, 
that to read the same over again, would be but to 
glance over trains of thought, with which he is as 
familiar as with the multiplication table. “ No 
man,” says Bishop Butler, “is the wiser for his 
books, till he is above them.” Any man may thus 
become a thinker, whose disciples shall carry out 
his doctrines in reforms innumerable. 
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